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I. 

WHO may praise her? 
Eyes where midnight shames the sun, 
Hair of night and sunshine spun, 
Woven of dawn’s or twilight’s loom, 
Radiant darkness, lustrous gloom, 
Godlike childhood’s flowerlike bloom, 
None may praise aright, nor sing 
Half the grace wherewith like spring 

Love arrays her. 


If. 

Love untold 
Sings in silence, speaks in light 
Shed from each fair feature, bright 
Still from heaven, whence toward us, now 
Nine years since, she deigned to bow 
Down the brightness of her brow; 
Deigned to pass through mortal birth: 
Reverence calls her, here on earth, 

Nine years old. 


III. 

Love’s deep duty, 
Even when love transfigured grows 
Worship, all too surely knows 
How, though love may cast out fear, 
Yet the debt divine and dear 
Due to childhood’s godhead here 
May by love of man be paid 
Never ; never, song be made 

Worth its beauty. 








OLIVE. 


IV. 
Nought is all 
Sung or said or dreamed or thought 
Ever, set beside it; nought 
All the love that man may give— 
Love whose prayer should be, “ Forgive !” 
Heaven, we see on earth may live; 
Earth can thank not heaven, we know, 


Save with songs that ebb and flow, | 
Rise and fall. wh 


V. 

No man living, 
No man dead, save haply one 
Now gone homeward past the sun, 
Ever found such grace as might 
Tune his tongue to praise aright 
Children, flowers of love and light, 
Whom our praise dispraises: we 
Sing in sooth but not as he 

Sang thanksgiving. 


VI. 

Hope that smiled, 
Seeing her new-born beauty, made 
Out of heaven’s own light and shade, 
Smiled not half so sweetly, love : 
Seeing the sun, afar above, 
Warm the nest that rears the dove, 
Sees, more bright than moon or sun, 


All the heaven of heavens in one 
Little child. 


VII. 

Who may sing her? 
Wings of angels when they stir 
Make no music worthy her: 
Sweeter sound her shy soft words 
Here than songs of God’s own birds’ 
Whom the fire of rapture girds 
Round with light from love’s face lit: 
Hands of angels find no fit 

Gifts to bring her. 
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VIII. 


Babes at birth 
Wear as raiment round them cast, 
Keep as witness toward their past, 
Tokens left of heaven; and each, 
Ere its lips learn mortal speech, 
Ere sweet heaven pass on past reach, 
Bears in undiverted eyes 
Proof of unforgotten skies 

Here on earth. 


IX. 

Quenched as embers 
Quenched with flakes of rain or snow 
Till the last faint flame burns low, 
All those lustrous memories lie 
Dead with babyhood gone by: 
Yet in her they dare not die: 
Others, fair as heaven is, yet, 
Now they share not heaven, forget : 

She remembers. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Tue Pines, Putney Hitt, S.W. 
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ILARIO. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, AuTHoR oF “Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. CLaupius,” “Paut Patorr,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


VO years of service in the 
Zouaves had wrought a 
change in Anastase Gou- 
ache, the painter. He 
was still a light man, 
nervously built, with small 
hands and feet, and a deli- 
cate face; but constant 

exposure to the weather had browned his 

skin, and a life of unceasing activity had 
strengthened his sinews and hardened his 
compact frame. The clustering black curls 
were closely cropped, too, while the deli- 
cate dark moustache had slightly thickened. 
He had grown to be a very soldierly 
young fellow, straight and alert, quick 
of hand and eye, inured to that perpetual 
readiness which is the first characteristic 
of the good soldier, whether in peace or 
war. The dreamy look that was so often 
in his face, in the days when he sat upon 

a high stool painting the portrait of Donna 

Tullia Mayer, had given place to an expres- 

sion of wide-awake curiosity in the world’s 

doings. 

Anastase was an artist by nature, and no 
amount of military service could crush the 
chief aspirations of his intelligence. He had 
not abandoned work since he had joined the 
Zouaves, for his hours of leisure from duty 
were passed in his studio. But the change 
in his outward appearance was connected 
with a similar development in his character. 
He himself sometimes wondered how he could 
have ever taken any interest in the half- 
hearted political fumbling which Donna 





Tullia, Ugo Del Ferice and others of their set 
used to dignify by the name of conspiracy. It 
seemed to him that his ideas must at that time 
have been deplorably confused and lamentably 
unsettled. He sometimes took out the old 
sketch of Madame Mayer’s portrait, and 
setting it upon his easel, tried to realize and 
bring back those times when she had sat for 
him. He could recall Del Ferice’s mock 
heroics, Donna Tullia’s ill-expressed invec- 
tives, and his own half-sarcastic sympathy 
in the liberal movement; but the young 
fellow in an old velveteen jacket who used 
to talk glibly about the guillotine, about 
stringing-up the clericals to street-lamps and 
turning the churches into popular theatres, 
was surely not the energetic, sunburnt Zouave 
who had been hunting down brigands in the 
Samnite hills last summer, who spent three- 
fourths of his time among soldiers like him- 
self, and who had pledged his honour to 
follow the gallant Charette and defend the 
Pope as long as he could carry a musket. 

There is a sharp dividing line between 
youth and manhood. Sometimes we cross it 
early, and sometimes late, but we do not 
know that we are passing from one life to 
another as we step across the boundary. 
The world seems to us the same for a while, 
as we knew it yesterday and shall know it 
to-morrow. Suddenly, we look back and 
start with astonishment when we see the 
past, which we thought so near, already 
vanishing in the distance, shapeless, confused 
and estranged from our present selves. Then 
we know that we are men, and acknowledge, 
with something like a sigh, that we have 
put away childish things. 
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When Gouache put on the gray jacket, 
the red sash and the yellow gaiters, he 
became a man and speedily forgot Donna 
Tullia and her errors, and for some time 
afterwards he did not care to recall them. 
When he tried to remember the scenes at 
the studio in the Via San Basilio, they 
seemed very far away. One thing alone 
constantly reminded him disagreeably of the 
past, and that was his unfortunate failure 
to catch Del Ferice when the latter had 
escaped from Rome in the disguise of a 
mendicant friar. Anastase had never been 
able to understand how he had missed the 
fugitive. It had soon become known that 
Del Ferice had escaped by the very pass 
which Gouache was patrolling, and the 
young Zouave had felt the bitterest mortifi- 
tion in losing so valuable and so easy a prey. 
He often thought of it and promised himself 
that he would visit his anger on Del Ferice 
if he ever got a chance ; but Del Ferice was 
out of reach of his vengeance, and Donna 
Tullia Mayer had not returned to Rome since 
the previous year. It had been rumoured of 
late that she had at last fulfilled the engage- 
ment contracted some time earlier, and had 
consented to be called the Contessa Del 
Ferice ; this piece of news however was not 
yet fully confirmed. Gouache had heard the 
gossip, and had immediately made a lively 
sketch on the back of a half-finished picture, 
representing Donna Tullia, in her bridal 
dress, leaning upon the arm of Del Ferice, 
who was arrayed in a Capuchin’s cowl, and 
underneath, with his brush, he scrawled a 
legend, “ Finis coronat opus.” 

It was nearly six o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 23rd of September. The day had been 
rainy, but the sky had cleared an hour before 
sunset, and there was a sweet damp freshness 
in the air, very grateful after the long weeks 
of late summer. Anastase Gouache had 
been on duty at the Serristori barracks in 
the Borgo Santo Spirito and walked briskly 
up to the bridge of Sant’ Angelo. There 
was not much movement in the streets, and 
the carriages were few. A couple of officers 
were lounging at the gate of the castle and 
returned Gouache’s salute as he passed. In 
the middle of the bridge, he stopped and 
looked westward, down the short reach of 
the river which caught a lurid reflection of 
the sunset on its eddying- yellow surface. 
He mused a moment, thinking more of the 
details of his duty at the barracks than of 
the scene before him. Then he thought of 
the first time he had crossed the bridge in 
his Zouave uniform, and a faint smile 
flickered on his brown features. It happened 


almost every day that he stopped at the same 
place, and as particular spots often become 
associated with ideas that seem to belong to 
them, the same thought almost always re- 
curred to his mind as he stood there. Then 
followed the same daily wondering as to how 
all these things were to end; whether he 
should for years to come wear the red sash 
and the yellow gaiters, a corporal of Zouaves, 
and whether for years he should ask himself 
every day the same question. Presently, as 
the light faded from the houses of the Borgo, 
he turned away with an imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders and continued his walk 
upon the narrow pavement at the side of the 
bridge. As he descended the step at the end, 
to the level of the square, a small bright 
object in a crevice of the stones attracted 
his attention. He stooped and picked it up. 

It was a little gold pin, some two inches 
long, the head beaten out and twisted into 
the shape of the letter C. Gouache examined 
it attentively, and saw that it must have 
been long used, for it was slightly bent in 
more than one place as though it had often 
been thrust through some thick material. 
It told no other tale of its possessor, how- 
ever, and the young man slipped it into 
his pocket and went on his way, idly won- 
dering to whom the thing belonged. He 
reflected that if he had been bent on any 
important matter he would probably have 
considered the finding of a bit of gold as a 
favourable omen ; but he was merely return- 
ing to his lodging as usual, and had no 
engagement for the evening. Indeed, he 
expected no event in his life at that time, 
and following the train of his meditation he 
smiled a little when he thought that he was 
not even in love. For a Frenchman, nearly 
thirty years of age, the position was an 
unusual one enough. In Gouache’s case it 
was especially remarkable. Women liked 
him, he liked them, and he was constantly 
in the society of some of the most beautiful 
in the world. Nevertheless, he turned from 
one to another and found a like pleasure in 
the conversation of them all. What delighted 
him in the one was not what charmed him 
most in the next, but the equilibrium of 
satisfaction was well maintained between the 
dark and the fair, the silent beauty and the 
pretty woman of intelligence. There was 
indeed one whom he thought more noble in 
heart and grander in symmetry of form and 
feature, and stronger in mind than the rest ; 
but she was immeasurably removed from the 
sphere of his possible devotion by her devoted 
love of her husband, and he admired her 
from a distance, even while speaking with her. 
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As he passed the Apollo Theatre and 
ascended the Via di Tordinona the lights 
were beginning to twinkle in the low door- 
ways, and the gas-lamps, then a very recent 
innovation in Rome, shone out one by one in 
the distance. The street is narrow, and was 
full of traffic, even in the evening. Pedes- 
trians elbowed their way along in the dusk, 
every now and then flattening themselves 
against the dingy walls to let a cab or a 
carriage rush past them, not without real 
visk of accident. Before the deep, arched 
gateway of the Orso, one of the most ancient 
inns in the world, the empty wine-carts were 
getting ready for the return journey by 
night across the Campagna, the great 
bunches of little bells jingling loudly in the 
dark as the carters buckled the harness on 
their horses’ backs. 

Just as Gouache reached this place, the 
darkest and most crowded through which he 
had to pass, a tremendous clatter and rattle 
from the Via dell’ Orso made the hurrying 
people draw back to the shelter of the door- 
steps and arches. It was clear that a run- 
away horse was not far off. One of the 
carters, the back of whose waggon was half- 
way across the opening of the street, made 
desperate efforts to make his beast advance 
and clear the way; but the frightened 
animal only backed farther up. A moment 
later the runaway charged down past the 
tail of the lumbering vehicle. The horse 
himself just cleared the projecting timbers 
of the cart, but the cab he was furiously 
dragging caught upon them while going at 
full speed and was shivered to pieces, throw- 
ing the horse heavily upon the stones, so 
that he slid along several feet on his head 
and knees with the fragments of the broken 
shafts and the wreck of the harness about 
him. The first man to spring from the 
crowd and seize the beast’s head was 
Anastase. He did not see that the same 
instant a large private carriage, drawn by a 
pair of powerful horses, emerged quickly 
from the Vicolo dei Soldati, the third of the 
streets which meet the Via di Tordinona at 
the Orso. The driver, who owing to the 
darkness had not seen the disaster which had 
just taken place, did his best to stop in 
time ; but before the heavy equipage could 
be brought to a stand Anastase had been 
thrown to the ground, between the hoofs of 
the struggling cab-horse and the feet of the 
startled pair of bays. The crowd closed in 
as near as was safe, while the confusion and 
the shouts vf the people and the carters 
inereased every minute. 

The coachman of the private carriage 


threw the reins to the footman and sprang 
down to go the horses’ heads. 

“You have run over a Zouave!” some 
one shouted from the crowd. 

“Menomale! Thank goodness it was not 
one of us!” exclaimed another voice. * 

“Where is he? Get him out some of 
you!” cried the coachman as he seized the 
reins close to the bit. 

By this time a couple of stout gendarmes 
and two or three soldiers of the Antibes 
legion had made their way to the front and 
were dragging away the fallen cab-horse. 
A tall, thin, elderly gentleman, of a some- 
what sour countenance, descended from the 
carriage and stooped over the injured 
soldier. 

“Tt is only a Zouave, Excellency,” said 
the coachman, with a sort of sigh of relief. 

The tall gentleman lifted Gouache’s head 
a little so that the light from the carriage- 
lamp fell upon his face. He was quite 
insensible, and there was blood upon his 
pale forehead and white cheeks. One of the 
gendarmes came forward. _ 

“ We will take care of him, Signor,” he 
said touching his three-cornered hat. “ But 
I must beg to know your revered name,” he 
added, in the stock Italian phrase. “Capira 
—I am very sorry—but they say your 
horses 

“Put him into my carriage,” answered 
the elderly gentleman shortly. “I am the 
Principe Montevarchi.” 

“But, Excellency—the Signorina——” 
protested the coachman. The prince paid no 
attention to the objection and helped the 
gendarme to deposit Anastase in the interior 
of the vehicle. Then he gave the man a 
silver scudo, 

“‘ Send some one to the Serristori barracks 
to say that a Zouave has been hurt and is at 
my house,” he said. Therewith he entered 
the carriage and ordered to coachman to 
drive home. 

“In heaven’s name, what has happened, 
papa?” asked a young voice in the darkness, 
tremulous with excitement. 

“ My dear child, there has been an acci- 
dent in the street, and this young man has 
been wounded, or killed-——”’ 

“ Killed! A dead man in the carriage !” 
cried the young girl in some terror, and 
shrinking away into the corner. 

“You should really, control your nerves, 
Faustina,” replied her father in austere tones. 
“Tf the young man is dead, it is the will 
of Heaven. If he is alive we shall soon find 
it out. Meanwhile I must beg you to be 
calm—to be calm, do you understand ?” 


, 
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Donna Faustina Montevarchi made no 


answer to this parental injunction, but with- 


drew as far as she could into the corner of 
the back seat, while her father supported 
the inanimate body of the Zouave as the 
carriage swung over the uneven pavement. 
In a few minutes they rolled beneath a deep 
arch and stopped at the foot of a broad 
marble staircase. 

“Bring him up stairs carefully, and send 
for a surgeon,” said the prince to the men 
who came forward. Then he offered his 
arm to his daughter to ascend the steps, as 
though nothing had happened, and without 
bestowing another look on the injured 
soldier. 

Donna Faustina was just eighteen years 
old, and had only quitted the convent of the 
Sacro Cuore a month earlier. It might have 
been said that she was too young to be beauti- 
ful, for she evidently belonged to that class 
of women who do not attain their full develop- 
ment until a later period. Her figure was 
almost too slender, her face almost too 
delicate and ethereal. There was about her 
a girlish look, an atmosphere of half-saintly 
maidernhood, which was not so much the 
expression of her real nature as the effect 
produced by her being at once very thin and 
very fresh. There was indeed nothing parti- 
cularly angelic about her warm brown eyes, 
shaded by unusually long black lashes ; and 
little wayward locks of chestnut hair, curlin 
from beneath the small round hat of the 
period, just before the. small pink ears, 
softened as with a breath of worldliness the 
grave outlines of the serious face. A keen 
student of women might have seen that the 
dim, religious halo of convent life which still 
clung to the young girl would soon fade and 
give way to the brilliancy of the woman of 
the world. She was not tall, though of fully 
average height, and although the dress of 
that time was ill-adapted to show to ad- 
vantage either the figure or the movements, 
it was evident, as she stepped lightly from 
the carriage, that she had a full share of 
ease and grace. She possessed that un- 
conscious certainty in motion which proceeds. 
naturally from the perfect proportion of all 
the parts, and which exercises a far greater 
influence over men than a faultless profile 
or a dazzling skin. 

Instead of taking her father’s arm, Donna 
Faustina turned and looked at the face of 
the wounded Zouave, whom three men had 
carefully taken from the carriage and were 
preparing to carry up stairs. Poor Gouache 
was hardly recognizable for the smart soldier 
who had crossed the bridge of Sant’ Angelo 


half an hour earlier. His uniform was all 
stained with mud, there was blood upon his 
pale face, and his limbs hung down, power- 
less and limp. But as the young girl looked 
at him, consciousness returned, and with it 
came the sense of acute suffering. He 
opened his eyes suddenly, as men often do 
when they revive after being stunned, and 
a short groan escaped from his lips. Then, 
as he realized that he was in the presence of 
a lady, he made an effort as though to re- 
lease himself from the hands of those who 
carried him, and to stand upon his feet. 
“Pardon me, Madame,” he began to say, 
but Faustina checked him by a gesture. 
Meanwhile old Montevarchi had carefully 
scrutinized the young man’s face, and had 
recognized him, for they had often met in 


society. 
“Monsieur Gouache!” he exclaimed in 
surprise, At the same time he made the 


men move on with their burden. 

* You know him, papa ?” whispered Donna 
Faustina as they followed together. ‘“ He 
is a gentleman? I was right?” 

“Of course, of course,” answered her 
father. “But really, Faustina, had you 
nothing better to do than to go and look 
into his face? Imagine, if he had known 
you! Dearme! If you begin like this, 
as soon as you are out of the convent——” 

Montevarchi left the rest of the sentence 
to his daughter’s imagination, merely turning 
up his eyes a little as though deprecating 
the just vengeance of heaven upon his 
daughter’s misconduct. 

“ Really, papa——”’ protested Faustina. 

“ Yes—really, my daughter—I am much 
surprised,” returned her incensed parent, 
still speaking in an undertone lest the 
injured man should overhear what was said. 

They reached the head of the stairs and 
the men carried Gouache rapidly away ; not 
so quickly however as to prevent Faustina 
from getting another glimpse of his face. 
His eyes were open and met hers with an 
expression of mingled interest and gratitude 
which she did not forget. Then he was 
carried away and she did not see him again. 

The Montevarchi household was conducted 
upon the patriarchal principle, once general 
in Rome, and not quite abandoned even now, 
twenty years later than the date of Gouache’s 
accident. The palace was a huge square 
building facing upon two streets, in front 
and behind, and opening inwards upon two 
courtyards. . Upon .the lower floor were 
stables, coach-houses, kitchens and offices 
innumerable. Above these there was built 


a half story, called a mezzanino—in French, 
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entresol—containing the quarters of the un- 
married sons of the house, of the household 
chaplain and of two or three tutors employed 
in the education of the Montevarchi grand- 
children. Next above, came the “ piano 
nobile,” or state apartments, comprising 
the rooms of the prince and princess, the 
dining-room and a vast suite of reception- 
rooms, each of which opened into the next in 
such a manner that only the last was not 
necessarily a passage. In the huge hall was 
the dais and canopy with the family arms 
embroidered in colours once gaudy but now 
agreeably faded to a softer tone. Above this 
floor was another, occupied by the married 
sons, their wives and children; and high 
over all, above the cornice of the palace, 
were the endless servants’ quarters and the 
roomy garrets. At a rough estimate the 
establishment comprised over a hundred per- 
sons, all living under the absolute and 
despotic authority of the head of the house, 
Don Lotario Montevarchi, Principe Monte- 
varchi and sole possessor of forty or fifty 
other titles. From his will and upon his 
pleasure depended every act of every member 
of his household, from his eldest son and 
heir, the Duca di Bellegra, to that of Pietro 
Paolo, the under-cook’s scullion’s boy. There 
were three sons and four daughters. Two of 
the sons were married, to wit, Don Ascanio, 
to whom his father had given his second title, 
and Don Onorato, who was allowed to call 
himself Principe di Cantalupo, but who would 
have no legal claim to that distinction after 
his father’s death. Last of the three came 
Don Carlo, a young fellow of twenty years, 
but not yet emancipated from the supervision 
of his tutor. Of the daughters, the two 
eldest, Bianca and Laura, were married and 
no longer lived in Rome, the one having 
been matched with a Neapolitan and the 
other with a Florentine. There remained 
still at home, therefore, the third, Donna 
Flavia, and the youngest of all the family, 
Donna Faustina. Though Flavia was not 
yet two and twenty years of age, her father 
and mother were already beginning to despair 
of marrying her, and dropped frequent hints 
about the advisability of making her enter 
religion, as they called it; that is to say, 
they thought she had better take the veil 
and retire from the world. 

The old Princess Montevarchi was English 
by birth and education, but thirty-three years 
of life in Rome had almost obliterated all 
traces of her nationality. That all-pervading 
influence, which so soon makes Romans of 
foreigners who marry into Roman families, 
had done its work effectually. The Roman 


nobility, by intermarriage with the principal 
families of the rest of Europe, has lost many 
Italian characteristics ; but its members are 
more essentially Romans than the full-blooded 
Italians of the other classes who dwell side 
by side with the aristocracy in Rome. 

When Lady Gwendoline Fontenoy married 
Don Lotario Montevarchi in the year 1834, 
she, no doubt, believed that her children 
would grow up as English as she herself, and 
that her husband’s house would not differ 
materially from an estabiishment of the same 
kind in England. She laughed merrily at the 
provisions of the marriage contract, which 
even went so far as to stipulate that she was 
to have at least two dishes of meat at dinner, 
and an equivalent on fast-days, a drive every 
day—the traditional trottata—two new 
gowns every year and a woman to wait upon 
her. After these and similar provisions had 
been agreed upon, her dowry, which was a 
large one for those days, was handed over 
to the keeping of her father-in-law, and she 
was duly married to Don Lotario, who at 
once assumed the title of Duca di Bellegra. 
The wedding journey consisted of a fortnight’s 
retirement in the Villa Montevarchi at 
Frascati, and at the end of that time the 
young couple were installed under the pater- 
nal roof in Rome. Before she had been in 
her new abode a month the young Duchessa 
realized the utter hopelessness of attempting 
to change the existing system of patriarchal 
government under which she found herself 
living. She discovered, in the first place, 
that she would never have five scudi of her 
own in her pocket, and that if she needed a 
handkerchief or a pair of stockings it was 
necessary to obtain from the head of the 
house not only the permission to buy such 
necessaries, but the money with which to 
pay for them. She discovered, furthermore, 
that if she wanted a cup of coffee or some 
bread and butter out of hours, those things 
were charged to her daily account in the 
steward’s office, as though she had been in an 
inn, and were paid for at the end of the year 
out of the income arising from her dowry. 
Her husband’s younger brother, who had no 
money of his own, could not even get a 
lemonade in his father’s house without his 
father’s consent. 

Moreover, the family life was of such a 
nature as almost to preclude all privacy. 
The young Duchessa and her husband had 
their bedroom in the upper story, but Don 
Loterio’s request that his wife might have a 
sitting-room of her own was looked upon as 
an attempt at a domestic revolution, and the 
privilege was only obtained at last through 
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the formidable intervention of the Duke of 
Agincourt, the Duchessa’s own father. All 
the family meals, too, were eaten together in 
the solemn old dining-hall, hung with tapes- 
tries and dingy with the dust of ages. The 
order of precedence was always strictly ob- 
served, and though the cooking was of a 
strange kind, no plate or dish was ever used 
which was not of solid silver, battered indeed, 
and scratched, and cleaned only after Italian 
ideas, but heavy and massive withal. The 
Duchessa soon learned that the old Roman 
houses all used silver plates from motives of 
economy, for the simple reason that metal 
did not break. But the sensible English 
woman saw also that although the most 
rigid economy was practised in many things, 
there was lavish expenditure in many depart- 
ments of the establishment. There were 
magnificent horses in the stables, gorgeously 
gilt carriages in the coach-houses, scores of 
domestics in bright liveries at every door. 
The pay of the servants did not, indeed, 
exceed the average earnings of a shoe-black 
in London, but the coats they wore were 
exceeding glorious with gold lace. 

It was clear from the first that nothing 
was expected of Don Lotario’s wife but to 
live peaceably under the patriarchal rule, 
making no observations and offering no 
suggestions. Her husband told her that he 
was powerless to introduce any changes, and 
added, that since his father and all his 
ancestors had always lived in the same way, 
that way was quite good enough for him. 
Indeed, he rather looked forward to the time 
when he should be master of the house, 
having children under him whom he might 
rule as absolutely and despotically as he was 
ruled himself. 

In the course of years the Duchessa ab- 
sorbed the traditions of her new home, so 
that they became part of her, and as every- 
thing went on unchanged from year to year 
she acquired unchanging habits which 
corresponded with her surroundings. Then, 
when at last the old prince and princess 
were laid side by side in the vault of the 
family chapel and she was princess in her 
turn, she changed nothing, but let every- 
thing go on in the same groove, educating 
her children and managing them, as her 
husband had been educated and as she 
herself had been managed by the old couple. 
Her husband grew more and more like his 
father, punctilious, rigid ; a strict observant 
in religious matters, a pedant in little things, 
prejudiced against all change ; too satisfied 
to desire improvement, too scrupulously 
conscientious to permit any retrogression 


from established rule, a model of the im- 
mutability of an ancient aristocracy, a living 
paradigm of what always had been and a 
stubborn barrier against all that might be. 

Such was the home to which Donna 
Faustina Montevarchi returned to live after 
spending eight years in the convent of the 
Sacro Cuore. During that time she had 
acquired the French language, a slight 
knowledge of music, a very limited acquaint- 
ance with the history of her own country, 
a ready memory for prayers and litanies— 
and her manners. Manners among the 
Italians are called education. What we 
mean by the latter word, namely, the learn- 
ing acquired, is called, more precisely, 
instruction. An educated person means a 
person who has acquired the art of politeness. 
An instructed person means some one who has 
learnt rather more than the average of what 
is generally learnt by the class of people to 
whom he belongs. Donna Faustina was ex- 
tremely well educated, according to Roman 
ideas, but her instruction was not, and was. 
not intended to be, any better than that 
imparted to the young girls with whom she 
was to associate in the world. 

As far as her character was concerned, 
she herself knew very little of it, and would 
probably have found herself very much 
embarrassed if called upon to explain what 
character meant. She was new and the 
world was very old. The nuns had told her 
that she must never care for the world, which 
was a very sinful place, full of thorns, ditches, 
pitfalls and sinners, besides the devil and his 
angels. Her sister Flavia, on the contrary, 
assured her that the world was very agree- 
able, when mamma happened to go to sleep 
in a corner during a ball ; that all men were 
deceivers, but that when a man danced well 
it made no difference whether he were a 
deceiver or not, since he danced with his legs 
and not with his conscience; that there was 
no happiness equal to a good cotillon, and 
that there were a number of these in every 
season ; and, finally, that provided one did 
not spoil one’s complexion one might do 
anything, so long as mamma was not 
looking. 

To Donna Faustina, these views, held by 
the nuns on the one hand and by Flavia on 
the other, seemed very conflicting. She 
would not, indeed, have hesitated in choosing, 
even if she had been permitted any choice ; 
for it was clear that, since she had seen the 
convent side of the question, it would be 
very interesting to see the other. But, 
having been told so much about sinners, she 
was on the lock-out for them, and looked 
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forward to making the acquaintance of one 
of them with a pardonable excitement. 
Doubtless she would hate a sinner if she saw 
one,as the nuns had taught her, although 
the sinner of her imagination was not a 
very repulsive parsonage. Flavia probably 
knew a great many, and Flavia said that 
society was very amusing. Faustina wished 
that the autumn months would pass a little 
more quickly, so that the carnival season 
might begin. 

Prince Montevarchi, for his part, intended 
his youngest daughter to be a model of prim 
propriety. He attributed to Flavia’s frivo- 
lity of behaviour, the difficulty he experienced 
in finding her a husband, and he had no 
intention of exposing himself to a second 
failure in the case of Faustina. She should 
marry in her first season, and if she chose to 
be gay after that, the responsibility thereof 
might fall upon her husband, or her father- 
in-law, or upon whomsoever it should most 
concern ; he himself would have fulfilled his 
duty so soon as the nuptial benediction was 
pronounced. He knew the fortune and 
reputation of every marriageable young man 
in society, and was therefore eminently fitted 
for the task he undertook. To tell the 
truth, Faustina herself expected to be married 
before Easter, for it was eminently fitting 
that a young girl should lose no time in such 
matters. But she meant to choose a man 
after her own heart, if she found one ; at all 
events, she would not submit too readily to 
the paternal choice nor appear satisfied with 
the first tolerable suitor who should be 
presented to her. 

Under these circumstances it seemed pro- 
bable that Donna Faustina’s first season, 
which had begun with the unexpected 
adventure at the corner of the old Orso, 
would not come to a close without some 
passage of arms between herself and her 
father, even though the ultimate conclusion 
should lead to the steps of the altar. 

The men carried the wounded Zouave 
away to a distant room, and Faustina 
entered the main apartments by the side of 
the old prince. She sighed a little as she 
went. 

“T hope the poor man will get well!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Do not disturb your mind about the 
young man,” answered her father. “He 
will be attended by the proper persons, and 
the doctor will bleed him and the will of 
Heaven will be done. It is not the duty 
of a well-conducted young woman to be 
thinking of such things, and you may dis- 
miss the subject at once.” 


“Yes, papa,” said Faustina submissively. 
But in spite of the dutiful tone of voice in 
which she spoke, the dim light of the tall 
Jamps in the antechambers showed a strange 
expression of mingled amusement and con- 
trariety in the girl’s ethereal faze. 


CHAPTER It. 


“You know Gouache?” asked old Prince 
Saracinesca, in a tone which implied that he 
had news to tell. He looked from his 


daughter-in-law to his son as he put the 


question, and then went on with his break- 
fast. 

“Very well,” answered Giovanni. “ What 
about him ?”’ 

“He was knocked down by a carriage last 
night. The carriage belonged to Mon- 
tevarchi, and Gouache is at his house, in 
danger of his life.” 

“ Poor fellow !” exclaimed Corona in ready 
sympathy. ‘I am so sorry! I am very 
fond of Gouache.” 

Giovanni Saracinesca, known to the world 
since his marriage as Prince of Sant’ Ilario, 
glanced quickly at his wife, so quickly that 
neither she nor the old gentleman noticed 
the fact. 

The three persons sat at their midday break- 
fast in the dining-room of the Palazzo 
Saracinesca. After much planning and 
many discussions the young couple had 
determined to take up their abode with 
xiovanni’s father, There were several 
reasons which had led them to this decision, 
but the two chief ones were that they were 
both devotedly attached to the old man ; and 
secondly, that such a proceeding was strictly 
fitting and in accordance with the customs of 
Romans. It was true that Corona, while 
her old husband, the Duca d’Astrardente, 
was alive, had grown used to having an 
establishment exclusively her own, and both 
the Saracinesca had at first feared that she 
would be unwilling to live in her father-in- 
law’s house. Then, too, there was the 
Astrardente palace, which could not be shut 
up and allowed to go ruin; but this matter 
was compromised advantageously by Corona’s 
letting it to an American millionaire who 
wished to spend the winter in Rome. The 
rent paid was large, and Corona never could 
have too much money for her improvements 
out at Astrardente. Old Saracinesca wished 
that the tenant might have been at least 
a diplomatist, and cursed the American by 
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his gods, but Giovanni said that his wife had 
shown good sense in getting as much as she 
could for the palace. 

“We shall not need it till Orsino grows 
up—unless you marry again,” said Sant’ 
llario to his father, with a laugh. 

Now, Orsino was Giovanni's son and heir, 
aged, at the time of this tale, six months and 
afew days. In spite of his extreme youth 
however Orsino played a great and im- 
portant part in the doings of the Saracinesca 
household. In the first place, he was the 
heir, and the old prince had been found 
sitting by his cradle with an expression 
never seen in his face since Giovanni had 
been a baby. Secondly, Orsino was a very 
fine child, swarthy of skin, and hard as a 
tiger cub, yet having already his mother’s 
eyes, large, coal-black and -bright, but deep 
and soft withal. Thirdly, Orsino had a will 
of his own, admirably seconded by an 
enormous lung power. Not that he cried 
when he wanted anything. His baby eyes 
had not yet been seen to shed tears. He 
merely shouted, loud and long, and thumped 
the sides of his cradle with his little clenched 
fists, or struck out straight at anybody who 
chanced to be within reach. Corona re- 
joiced in the child and used to say that 
he was like his grandfather, his father and his 
mother all put together. The old prince 
thought that if this were true the boy 
would do very well; Corona was the most 
beautiful dark woman of her time ; he him- 
self was a sturdy, tough old man, though his 
hair and beard were white as snow, and 
Giovanni was his father’s ideal of what a 
man of his race should be. The arrival of 
the baby Orsino had been an additional argu- 
ment in favour of living together, for the 
child’s grandfather could not have been 
separated from him even by the quarter of 
a mile which lay between the two palaces. 

And so it came to pass that they all dwelt 
under the same roof, and were sitting to- 
gether at breakfast on the morning of the 
24th of September, when the old prince told 
them of the accident which had happened to 
Gouache. 

“How did you hear the news?” asked 
Giovanni. 

“ Montevarchi told me this morning. He 
was very much disturbed at the idea of 
having an interesting young man in his 
house, with Flavia and Faustina at home.” 
Old Saracinesca smiled grimly. 

“ Why should that trouble him ?” inquired 
‘Corona. 

“He has the ancient ideas,” replied her 


father-in-law. 


“ After all—Flavia F 

“Yes. Flavia, after all——” 

“I shall be curious to see how the other 
one turns out,” remarked Giovanni. “There 
seems to be a certain unanimity in our 
opinion of Flavia. However, I dare say it 
is mere gossip, and Casa Montevarchi is not 
a gay place for a girl of her age.” 

“Not gay? How do you know?” asked 
the old prince. ‘“ Does the girl want Carni- 
val to last till All Souls’? Did you ever 
dine there, Giovannino ?” 

“No—nor any one else who is not a 
member of the most excellent Casa 
Montevarchi.” 

“Then how do you know whether it is 
gay or not?” 

“You should hear Ascanio Bellegra de- 
scribe their life,” retorted Giovanni. 

“« And I suppose you describe your life to 
him, in exchange?” Prince Saracinesca was 
beginning to lose his temper, as he invariably 
did whenever he could induce his son to 
argue any question with him. “I suppose 
you deplore each other’s miserable condition. 
I tell you what I think, Giovanni. You had 
better go and live in Corona’s house if you 
are not happy here.” 

“It is let,” replied Giovanni with imper- 
turbable calm, but his wife bit her lip to 
control her rising laughter. 

“You might travel,” growled the old 
gentleman. 

“ But I am very happy here.” 

“Then what do you mean by talking like 
that about Casa Montevarchi !” 

“T fail to see the connection between the 
two ideas,” observed Giovanni. 

“You live in precisely the same cireum- 
stances as Ascanio Bellegra. I think the 
connection is clear enough. If his life is sad, 
so is yours.” 

“For downright good logic, commend me 
to my beloved father!” cried Giovanni, 
breaking into a laugh at last. 

“A laughing-stock for my children! I have 
come to this!” exclaimed his father gruffly. 
But his features relaxed into a good-humour- 
ed smile, that was pleasant to see upon his 
strong, dark face. 

“‘ But, really, I am very sorry to hear this 
of poor Gouache,” said Corona at last, re 
turning to the original subject of their 
conversation. “I hope it is nothing really 
dangerous.” 

“It is always dangerous to be run over 
by a carriage,” answered Giovanni. “I will 





go and see him, if they will let me in.” 
At this juncture Orsino was brought in by 
his nurse, a splendid creature from Sara- 
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cinesca with bright blue eyes and hair as 
fair as any Goth’s, a contrast to the swarthy 
child she carried in her arms. Immediately 
the daily ovation began, and each of the three 
persons began to worship the baby in an 
especial way. There was no more conversation 
after that for some time. The youngest of the 
Saracinesca absorbed the attention of the 
family. Whether he clenched his little fists, 
or opened his small fat fingers, whether he 
laughed and crowed at his grandfather’s 
attempts to amuse him, or struck his nurse’s 
rosy cheeks with his chubby hands, the result 
was always applause and merriment from 
those who looked on. The scene recalled 
Joseph’s dream, in which the sheaves of his 
brethren bowed down to his sheaf. 

After a while however Orsino grew sleepy 
and had to be taken away. Then the little 
party broke up and separated. The old 
prince went to his rooms to read and doze 
for an hour. Corona was called away to see 
one of the numberless dressmakers whose 
shadows darken the beginning of a season in 
town, and Giovanni took his hat and wentout. 

In those days young men of society had 
very little todo. The other day a German 
diplomatist was heard to say that Italian 
gentlemen seemed to do:nothing but smoke, 
spit and criticize. Twenty years ago their 
manners might have been described less 
coarsely, but there was even more truth in 
the gist of the saying. Not only they did 
nothing. There was nothing for them to do. 
They floated about in a peaceful millpool, 
whose placid surface reflected nothing but 
their own idle selves, little guessing that the 
dam whereby their mimic sea was confined 
would shortly break with a thundering crash 
and empty them all into the stream of real 
life that flowed below. For the few who 
disliked idleness there was no occupation but 
literature, and literature to the Roman mind 
of 1867 and in the Roman meaning of the 
word, was scholarship. The introduction to 
a literary career was supposed to be obtained 
only by a profound study of the classics, 
with a view to avoiding everything 
classical both in language and ideas except 
Cicero, the Apostle of the ancient Roman 
Philistines; and the tendency to clothe 
stale truisms and feeble sentiments in 
high sounding language is still found in 
Italian prose and is indirectly traceable to 
the same source. As for the literature of 
the country since the Latins it consisted and 
still consists in the works of the four poets 
Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Petrarch. Leo- 
pardi is more read now than then, but is 
too unhealthily melancholy to be read long 


by any one. There used to be Roman princes 
who spent years in committing to memory 
the verses of those four poets, just as the 
young Brahman of to-day learns to recite the 
Rig Veda. That was called the pursuit of 
literature. 

The Saracinesca were thought very original 
and different from other men, because they 
gave some attention to their estates. It 
seemed very like business to try and im- 
prove the possessions one had inherited or 
acquired by marriage, and business was de- 
gradation. Nevertheless the Saracinesca were 
strong enough to laugh at other people’s 
scruples, and did what seemed best in their 
own eyes without troubling themselves to 
ask what the world thought. But the care 
of such matters was not enough to occupy 
Giovanni all day. He had much time on his 
hands, for he was an active man who slept 
little and rarely needed rest. Formerly he had 
been used to disappear from Rome periodi- 
cally, making long journeys, generally ending 
in shooting expeditions in some half-explored 
country. That was in the days before his 
marriage, and his wanderings had assuredly 
done him no harm. He had seen much of 
the world not usually seen by men of his 
class and prejudices and the acquaintance he 
had thus got with things and people was a 
source of great satisfaction to him. But the 
time had come to give up all this. He was 
now not only married and settled in his own 
home, but moreover he loved his wife with 
his whole heart, and these facts were serious 
obstacles against roughing it in Norway, 
Canada, or Transylvania. To travel with 
Corona and little Orsino seemed a very 
different matter from travelling with Corona 
alone. Then there was his father’s growing 
affection for the child, which had to be 
taken into account in all things. The four 
had become inseparable, old Saracinesca, 
Giovanni, Corona and the baby. 

Now Giovanni did not regret his old 
liberty. He knew that he was far happier 
than he had ever been in his life before. 
But there were days when the time hung 
heavily on his hands and his restless nature 
craved some kind of action which should 
bring with it a generous excitement. This 
was precisely what he could not find during 
the months spent in Rome, and so it fell out 
that he did very much what most young men 
of his birth found quite sufficient as an em- 
ployment ; he spent a deal of time in strolling 
where others strolled, in lounging at the 
club and in making visits which filled the 
hours between sunset and dinner. To him 
this life was new, and not altogether taste- 
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ful; but his friends did not fail to say that 
Giovanni had been civilized by his marriage 
with the Astrardente, and was much less 
reserved than he had formerly been. 

When Corona went to see the dressmaker, 
Giovanni very naturally took his hat and 
went out of the house. The September day 
was warm and bright, and in such weather 
it was a satisfaction merely to pace the old 
Roman streets in the autumn sun. It was 
too early to meet any of his acquaintance, 
and too soon in the season for any regular 
visiting. He did not know what to do, but 
allowed himself to enjoy the sunshine and 
the sweet air. Presently, the sight of a 
couple of Zouaves, talking together at the 
corner of a street, recalled to his mind the 
accident which had happened to Gouache. 
It would be kind to go and see the poor 
fellow, or, at least, to ask after him. He 
had known him for some time and had grad- 
ually learned to like him, as most people did 
who met the gifted artist day after day 
throughout the gaiety of the winter. 

At the Palazzo Montevarchi Giovanni 
learned that the princess had just finished 
breakfast. He could hardly ask for Gouache 
without making a short visit in the drawing- 
room, and he accordingly submitted, regret- 
ting after all that he had come. The old 
princess bored him, he did not know Faustina, 
who was just out of the convent, and Flavia, 
who amused many people, did not amuse him 
in the least. He inwardly rejoiced that he 
was married, and that his visit could not be 
interpreted as a preliminary step towards 
asking for Flavia’s hand. 

The princess looked up with an expression 
of inquiry in her prominent blue eyes, as 
Sant’ Ilario entered. She was stout, florid, 
and not well dressed. Her yellow hair, al- 
ready half grey, for she was more than fifty 
years old, was of the unruly kind and had 
never looked neat even in her best days. Her 
bright, clear complexion saved her however, 
as it saves hundreds of middle-aged English- 
women, from that look of peculiar untidiness 
which belongs to dark-skinned persons who 
take no trouble about their appearance or 
personal adornment. In spite of thirty-three 
years of residence in Rome, she spoke Italian 
with a foreign accent, though otherwise cor- 
rectly enough. But she was, nevertheless, a 
great lady, and no one would have thought 
of doubting the fact. Fat, awkwardly dressed, 
of no imposing stature, with unmanageable 
hair and prominent teeth, she was not a 
person to be laughed at. She had what many 
a beautiful woman lacks and envies—natural 
dignity of character and manner, combined 


with a self-possession which is not always 
found in exalted personages. That repose of 
manner which is commonly believed to be the 
heirloom of noble birth is seen quite as often - 
in the low-born adventurer, who regards it 
as part of his stock-in-trade ; and there are 
many women, and men too, whose position 
might be expected to place them beyond the 
reach of what we call shyness, but who 
nevertheless suffer daily agonies of social 
timidity and would rather face alone a charge 
of cavalry than make a new acquaintance. 
The Princess Montevarchi was made of 
braver stuff however, and if her daughters 
had not inherited all her unaffected dignity 
they had at least received their fair share of 
self-possession. When Sant’ Ilario entered, 
these two young ladies, Donna Flavia and 
Donna Faustina, were seated one on each 
side of their mother. The princess extended 
her hand, the two daughters held theirs 
demurely crossed upon their knees. Faustina 
looked at the carpet, as she had been taught 
to do in the convent. Flavia looked up 
boldly at Giovanni, knowing by experience 
that her mother could not see her while 
greeting the visitor. Sant’ Ilario muttered 
some sort of civil inquiry, bowed to the two 
young ladies and sat down. 

“How is Monsieur Gouache?” he asked, 
going straight to the point. He had seen 
the look of surprise on the princess’s face as 
he entered, and thought it best to explain 
himself at once. 

“ Ah, you have heard! Poor man! He 
is badly hurt I fear. Would you like to see 
him?” 

“ Presently, if I may,” answered Giovanni. 
“We are all fond of Gouache. How did the 
accident happen ?” 

“ Faustina ran over him,” said Flavia, fixing 
her dark eyes on Giovanni and allowing her 
pretty face to assume an expression of sym- 
pathy—for the sufferer. “ Faustina and papa,” 
she added. 

“Flavia! How can you say such things!” 
exclaimed the princess, who spent a great 
part of her life in repressing her daughter’s 
manner of speech. 

“Well, mamma—it was the carriage of 
course. But papa and Faustina were in it. 
It is the same thing.” 

Giovanni looked at Faustina, but her thin, 
fresh face expressed nothing, nor did she 
show any intention of commenting on her 
sister’s explanation. It was the first time 
he had seen her near enough to notice her, 
and his attention was arrested by something 
in her looks which surprised and interested 
him. It was something almost impossible 
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to describe, and yet so really present that it 
struck Sant’ Ilario at once, and found a place 
in his memory. In the superstitions of the 
* far north, as in the half material spiritualism 
of Polynesia, that look has a meaning and an 
interpretation. With us, the interpretation 
is lost, but the instinctive persuasion that 
the thing itself is not wholly meaningless 
remains ineradicable. We say, with a smile 
at our own credulity, “That man looks as 
though he had a story,” or, “That woman 
looks as though something odd might happen 
to her.” It is an expression in the eyes, a 
delicate shade in the features, which speak 
of many things which we do not understand ; 
things which, if they exist at all, we feel 
must be inevitable, fatal, and beyond human 
control. Giovanni looked and was surprised, 
but Faustina said nothing. 

“ It was very good of the prince to bring 
him here,”’ remarked Sant’ [lario. 

“Tt was very unlike papa,” exclaimed 
Flavia, before her mother could answer. 
“But very kind, of course, as you say,” 
she added with a little smile. Flavia had a 
habit of making rather startling remarks, 
and of then adding something in explanation 
or comment, before her hearers had recovered 
breath. The addition did not always mend 
matters very much. 

“Do not interrupt me, Flavia,” said her 
mother severely. 

“TI beg your pardon, were you speak- 
ing, mamma?” asked the young girl inno- 
cently. 

Giovanni’ was not amused by Flavia’s 
manners, and waited calmly for the princess 
to speak. 

“Indeed,” said she, “there was nothing 
else to be done. As we had run over the 
poor man P. 

“ The carriage ” suggested Flavia. But 
her mother took no notice of her. 

“The least we could do, of course, was to 
bring him here. My husband would not 
have allowed him to be taken to the hospital.” 

Flavia again fixed her eyes on Giovanni 
with a look of sympathy, which however did 
not convey any very profound belief in her 
father’s charitable intentions. 

“JT quite understand,” said Giovanni. 
*“ And how has he been since you brought 
him here? Is he in any danger?” 

“You shall see him at once,’ answered 
the princess, who rose and rang the bell, and 
then, as the servant’s footsteps were heard 
outside, crossed the room to meet him at 

the door. 

“ Mamma likes to run about,” said Flavia 
sweetly, in explanation. Giovanni had risen 
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and made as though he would have been of 
some assistance. 

The action was characteristic of the 
Princess Montevarchi. An Italian woman 
would neither have rung the bell herself, nor 
have committed such an imprudence as to 
turn her back upon her two daughters when 
there was a man in the room. But she was 
English, and a whole lifetime spent among 
Italians could not extinguish her activity ; 
so she went to the door herself. Faustina’s 
deep eyes followed her mother as though she 
were interested to know the news of Gouache. 

“T hope he is better,” she said quietly. 

“Of course,” echoed Flavia. ‘So do I. 
But mamma amuses me so much! She is 
always in a hurry.” 

Faustina made no answer, but she looked 
at Sant’ Ilario as though she wondered what 
he thought of her sister. He returned her 
gaze, trying to explain to himself the strange 
attraction of her expression, watching her 
critically as he would have watched any new 
person or sight. She did not blush or avoid 
his bold eyes, as he would have expected had 
he realized that he was staring at her. 

A few minutes later Giovanni found him- 
self in a narrow, high room, lighted by one 
window which showed the enormous thickness 
of the walls in the deep embrasure. The 
vaulted ceiling was painted in fresco with a 
representation of Apollo in the act of draw- 
ing his bow, arrayed for the time being in 
his quiver, while his other garments, of 
yellow and blue, floated everywhere save 
over his body. The floor of the room was 
of red bricks, which had once been waxed, 
and the furniture was scanty, massive and 
very old. Anastase Gouache lay in one 

corner in a queer-looking bed covered with 
a yellow damask quilt the worse for a century 
or two of wear, upon which faded embroideries 
showed the Montevarchi arms surmounted by 
a cardinal’s hat. Upon a chair beside the 
patient lay the little heap of small belongings 
he had carried in his pocket when hurt, his 
watch and purse, his cigarettes, his handker- 
chief and a few other trifles, among which, 
half concealed by the rest, was the gold pin 
he had picked up by the bridge on the 
previous evening. There was a mingled 
smell of dampness and of stale tobacco in 
the comfortless room, for the windows were 
closely shut, in spite of the bright sunshine 
that flooded the opposite side of the street. 
Gouache lay on his back, his head tied up 
in a bandage and supported by a white 
pillow which somehow conveyed the impres- 
sion of one of those marble cushions upon 
which in old-fashioned monuments the effigies 
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of the dead are made to lean in eternal 
prayer, if not im eternal ease. He moved 
impatiently as the door opened and then, 
recognizing Giovanni, he hailed him in a 
voice much more lively and sonorous than 
might have been expected. 

“You, prince!” he cried, in evident 
delight. ‘“ What saint has brought you?” 

“T heard of your accident, and so I came 


to see if I could do anything for you. How 
are you?” 
“As you see,” replied Gouache. “In a 


hospitable tomb, with my head tied up like an 
imperfectly-resurrected Lazarus. For the 
rest, there is nothing the matter with me, 
except that they have taken away my 
clothes, which is something of an obstacle 
to my leaving the house at once. I feel as 
if I had been in a revolution and had found 
myself on the wrong side of the barricade— 
nothing worse than that.” 

“You are in good spirits, at all events. 
But are you not seriously hurt?” 

“Oh, nothing—a broken collar-bone some- 
where, I believe, and some part of my head 
gone—I am not quite sure which, and a bad 
headache, and nothing to eat, and a general 
sensation as though somebody had made an 
ineffectual effort to turn me into a sausage.” 

“ What does the doctor say?” . 

“Nothing. He is a man of action. He 
bled me because I had not the strength to 
strangle him, and poured decoctions of boiled 
grass down my throat because I could not 
speak. He has fantastic ideas about the 
human body.” 

“ But you will have to stay here several 
days,’ said Giovanni, considerably amused 
by Gouache’s view of his own case. 

“Several days! Not even several hours, 
if I can help it.” 

“Things do not go so quickly in Rome. 
You must be patient.” 

“In order to starve, when there is food as 
near as the Corso?” inquired the artist. “To 
be butchered by a Roman phlebotomist, and 
dvenched with infusions of hay by the 
Principessa Montevarchi, when I might be 
devising means of being presented to her 
daughter? What do you take me for? I 
suppose the young lady with the divine eyes 
is her daughter, is she not?” 

“You mean Donna Faustina, I suppose. 
Yes. * She is the youngest, just out of the 
Sacro Cuore. She was in the drawing-room 
when I called just now. How did you see 
her }” 

“Last night, as they brought me up stairs, 
I was lucky enough to wake up just as she 
was looking at me. What eyes! I can 


think of nothing else. Seriously, can you 
not help me to get out of here?” 

“So that you may fall in love with Donna 
Faustina as soon as possible, I suppose,” 
answered Giovanni with a laugh. “It seems 
to me that there is but one thing to do, if 
you are really strong enough. Send for 
your clothes, get up, go into the drawing- 
room and thank the princess for her hos- 
pitality.” 

“ That is easily said. Nothing is done in 
this house without the written permission of 
the old prince, unless I am much mistaken. 
Besides, there is no bell. I might as well 
be under arrest in the guard-room of the 
barracks. Presently the doctor will come 
and bleed me again and the princess will 
send me some more boiled grass. I am not 
very fat, as it is, but another day of this 
diet will make me diaphanous—I shall cast 
no shadow. A nice thing, to be caught 
without a shadow on ka 

“T will see what I can do,” said Giovanni, 
rising. “ Probably, the best thing would be 
to send your military surgeon. He will not 
be so tender as the other leech, but he will 
get you away at once. My wife wished me 
to say that she sympathized, and hoped you 
might soon be well.” 

“My homage and best thanks to the 
princess,” answered Gouache, with a slight 
change of tone, presumably to be referred to 
his sense of courtesy in speaking of the 
absent lady. 

So Giovanni went away, promising to send 
the surgeon at once. The latter soon arrived, 
saw Gouache, and was easily persuaded to 
order him home without further delay. The 
artist-soldier would not leave the house 
without thanking his hostess. His uniform 
had been cleansed from the stains it had 
got in the accident, and his left arm was in 
a sling. The wound on his.head was more 
of a bruise than a cut, and *was concealed 
by his thick black hair. Considering the 
circumstances, he presented a very good 
appearance. The princess received him in 
the drawing-room, and Flavia and Faustina 
were with her, but all three were now 
dressed to go out, so that the interview was 
necessarily a short one. 

Gouache made a little speech of thanks 
and tried to forget the decoction of mallows 
he had swallowed, fearing lest the recol- 
lection should impart a tone of insincerity 
to his expression of gratitude. He suc- 
ceeded very well, and afterwards attributed 
the fact to Donna Faustina’s brown eyes, 
which were not cast down as they had 


been when Sant’ Llario had called, but 
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appeared on the contrary to contemplate 


the new visitor with singular interest. 

“T am sure my husband will not ap- 
prove of your going so soon,” said the prin- 
cess. in somewhat anxious tones. It was 
almost the first time she had ever known any 
step of importance to be taken in her house 
without her husband’s express authority. 

“Madame,” answered Gouache, glancing 
from Donna Faustina to his hostess, “I am 
in despair at having thus unwillingly tres- 
passed upon your hospitality, although I need 
not tell you that I would gladly prolong so 
charming an experience, provided I were not 
confined to solitude in a distant chamber. 
However, since our regimental surgeon pro- 
nounces me fit to go home, I have no choice 
but to obey orders. Believe me, Madame, I 
am deeply grateful to yourself as well as to 
the Principe Montevarchi for your manifold 
kindnesses, and shall cherish a remembrance 
of your goodness so long as I live.” 

With these words Gouache bowed as 
though he would be gone and stood waiting 
for the princess’s last word. But before her 
mother could speak, Faustina’s voice was 
heard, 

“T cannot tell you how dreadfully we feel 
—papa and I—at having been the cause of 
such a horrible accident !_ Is there nothing 
we can do to make you forget it?” 

The princess stared at her daughter in the 
utmost astonishment at her forwardness. 
She would not have been surprised if Flavia 
had been guilty of such imprudence, but that 
Faustina should thus boldly address a young 
man who had not spoken to her, was such a 
shock to her belief in the girl’s manners that 
she did not recover for several segonds. 
Anastase appreciated the situation, for as he 
answered, he looked steadily at the mother, 
although his words were plainly addressed to 
the brown-eyed beauty. 

“Mademoiselle is too kind. She exaggerates. 
And yet, since she has put the question, I 
will say that I should forget my broken 
bones very soon if I might be permitted to 
paint Mademoiselle’s portrait. Iam a painter,” 
he added, in modest explanation. 

“Yes,” said the princess, “I know. But, 
really—this is a matter which would require 
great consideration—and my husband’s con- 
sent—and, for the present 4 

She paused significantly, intending to 
convey a polite refusal, but Gouache com- 
pleted the sentence. 

“For the present, until my bones are 
mended, we will not speak of it. When I am 
well again I will do myself the honour of 
asking the prince’s consent myself.” 





Flavia leaned towards her mother and 
whispered into her ear. The words were 
quite audible and the girl’s dark eyes turned 
to Gouache with a wicked laugh in them 
while she was speaking. 

“Oh, mamma, if you tell papa it is for 
nothing he will be quite delighted !” 

Gouache’s lip trembled as he suppressed a 
smile, and the elderly princess’s florid cheeks 
flushed with annoyance. 

“For the present,” she said, holding out 
her hand rather coldly, ‘‘ we will not speak of 
it. Pray let us know of your speedy recovery, 
Monsieur Gouache.” 

As the artist took his leave he glanced 
once more at Donna Faustina. Her face 
was pale and her eyes flashed angrily. She, 
too, had heard Flavia’s stage whisper and 
was even more annoyed than her mother. 
Gouache went his way toward his lodging in 
the company of the surgeon, pondering on 
the inscrutable mysteries of the Roman 
household of which he had been vouchsafed 
a glimpse. He was in pain from his head 
and shoulder, but insisted that the walk 
would do him good and refused the cab which 
his companion had brought. A broken collar- 
bone is not a dangerous matter, but it can be 
very troublesome for a while, and the artist 
was glad to get back to his lodgings and to 
find himself comfortably installed in an easy 
chair with something to eat before him, of a 
more substantial nature than the Principessa 
Montevarchia’s infusions of camomile and 
mallows. 


CHAPTER III. 


Waite Giovanni was at the Palazzo Monte- 
varchi, and while Corona was busy with her 
dressmakers, Prince Saracinesca was dozing 
over the Osservatore Romano in his study. 
To tell the truth the paper was less dull than 
usual, for there was war and rumour of war 
in its columns. Garibaldi had raised a force 
of volunteers and was in the neighbourhood 
of Arezzo, beginning to skirmish with the 
outlying posts of the pontifical army along 
the frontier. The old gentleman did not 
know, of course, that on that very day the 
Italian Government was issuing its pfocla- 
mation against the great agitator, and possibly 
if he had been avvare of the incident it would 
not have produced any very strong impression 
upon his convictions. Garibaldi was a fact, 
and Saracinesca did not believe that any 
proclamations would interfere with his march 
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unless backed by some tangible force. Even 
had he known that the guerilla general 
had been arrested at Sinalunga and put in 
confinement as soon as the proclamation had 
appeared, the prince would have foreseen 
clearly enough that the prisoner’s escape 
would be only a question of a few days, 
since there were manifold evidences that an 
understanding existed between Ratazzi and 
Garibaldi of much the same nature as that 
which in 1860 had been maintained between 
Garibaldi and Cavour during the advance 
upon Naples. The Italian Government kept 
men under arms to be ready to take advan- 
tage of any successes obtained by the Gari- 
baldian volunteers, and at the same time to 
suppress the republican tendencies of the 
latter, which broke out afresh with every 
new advance and disappeared, as by magic, 
under the depressing influence of a forced 
retreat. 

The prince knew all these things, and had 
reflected upon them so often that they no 
longer afforded enough interest to keep him 
awake, The warm September sun streamed 
into the study and fell upon the paper as it 
slowly slipped over the old gentleman’s knees, 
while his head sank lower and lower on his 
breast. The old enamelled clock upon the 
chimney-piece ticked more loudly, as clocks 
seem to do when people are asleep, and they 
are left to their own devices, and a few 
belated flies chased each other in the sun- 
beams, 

The silence was broken by the entrance of 
a servant, who would have withdrawn again 
when he saw that his master was napping, 
had not the latter stirred and raised his head 
before the man had time to get away. Then 
the fellow came forward with an apology 
and presented a visiting card. The prince 
stared at the bit of pasteboard, rubbed his 
eyes, stared again, and then laid it upon the 
table beside him, his eyes still resting on the 
name, which seemed sc much to surprise him. 
Then he told the footman to introduce the 
visitor, and a few moments later a very tall 
man entered the room, hat in hand, and ad- 
vanced slowly towards him with the air of a 
person who has a perfect right to present 
himself but wishes to give his host time to 
recognise him. 

The prince remembered the newcomer 
very well. The closely-buttoned frock-coat 
showed the man’s imposing figure to greater 
advantage than the dress in which Sara- 
cinesca had last seen him, but there was no 
mistaking the personality. There was the 
same lean but massive face, broadened by 
the high cheekbones and the prominent, 


square jaw; there were the same piercing 
black eyes set near together under eyebrows 
that met in the midst of the forehead, the 
same thin and cruel lips and the same 
strongly-marked nose, set broadly on at the 
nostrils, though pointed and keen. Had the 
prince had any doubts as to his visitor's 
identity, they would have been dispelled by 
the man’s great height and immense breadth 
of shoulder, which would have made it hard 
indeed for him to disguise himself had he 
wished to do so. But though very much 
surprised, Saracinesca had no doubts what- 
ever. The only points that were new to him 
in the figure before him were the outward 
manner and appearance, and the dress of a 
gentleman. 

“T trust Iam not disturbing you, prince !”’ 
The words were spoken in a deep, clear voice, 
and with a notable southern accent. 

“Not at all. I confess, I am astonished 
at seeing you in Rome. Isthere anything I 
can do for you? I shall always be grateful 
to you for having been alive to testify to the 
falsehood of that accusation made against 


my son. Pray sit down. How is your 
Signora? And the children? All well, I 
hope ?”’ 


““My wife is dead,” returned the other, 
and the grave tones of his bass voice lent 
solemnity to the simple statement. 

“T am sincerely sorry——” began the 
prince, but his visitor interrupted him. 

“The children are well. They are in 
Aquila for the present. I have come to 
establish myself in Rome, and my first visit 
is naturally to yourself, since I have the 
advantage of being your cousin.” 

“Naturally,’’ejaculated Saracinesca, though 
his face expressed considerable surprise. 

“Do not imagine that I am going to 
impose myself upon you as a poor relation,” 
continued the other with a faint smile. 
“Fortune has been kind to me since we met, 
perhaps as a compensation for the loss I 
suffered in the death of my poor wife. I 
have a sufficient independence and can hold 
my own.” 

“I never supposed——” 

“You might naturally have supposed that 
I had come to solicit your favour, though it 
is not the case. When we parted, I was an 
innkeeper in Aquila. I have no cause to be 
ashamed of my past profession. I only wish 
to let you know that it is altogether past, 
and that I intend to resume the position 
which my great-grandfather foolishly for- 
feited. As you are the present head of the 
family, I judged that it was my duty to 
inform you of the fact immediately,” 

Cc 
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“By all means. I imagined this must be 
the case from your card. You are entirely 
in your rights, and I shall take great pleasure 
in informing every one of the fact. You 
are the Marchese di San Giacinto, and the 
inn at Aquila no longer exists.” 

“ As these things must be done, once and 
for always, I have brought my papers to 
Rome,” answered the Marchese. ‘“ They 
are at your disposal, for you certainly have a 
right to see them, if you like. I will recall 
to your memory the facts of our history, in 
case you have forgotten them.” 

“1 know the story well enough,” said 
Saracinesca. “Our great-grandfathers were 
brothers. Yours went to live in Naples. 
His son grew up and joined the French 
against the King. His lands were forfeited, 
he married and died in obscurity, leaving 
your father, his only son. Your father died 
young and you again are his onlyson. You 
married the Signora Felice——” 

“ Baldi,” said the Marchese, nodding in 
confirmation of the various statements. 

“The Signora Felice Baldi, by whom you 
have two children s 

“ Boys.” 

“Two boys. And the Signora Marchesa, 
I grieve to hear, is dead. Is that accurate?” 

“Perfectly. There is one circumstance 
connected with our great-grandfathers which 
you have not mentioned, but which I am 
sure you remember.” 

“What is that?” asked the prince, fixing 
his keen eyes on his companion’s face. 

“It is only this,” replied San Giacinto 
calmly. “My great-grandfather was two 
years older than yours. You know he never 
meant to marry, and resigned the title to his 
younger brother, who had children already. 
He took a wife in his old age, and my grand- 
father was the son born to him. That is 
why you are so much older than I, though 
we are of the same generation in the order 
of descent.” 

“Yes,” assented the prince. 
counts for it. Will you smoke?” 

Giovanni Saracinesca, Marchese di San 
Giacinto, looked curiously at his cousin as he 
took the proffered cigar. There was some- 
thing abrupt in the answer which attracted 
his attention and roused his quick suspicions. 
He wondered whether that former exchange 
of titles, and consequent exchange of positions 
were an unpleasant subject of conversation 
to the prince. But the latter, as though 
anticipating such a doubt in his companion’s 
mind, at once returned to the question with 
the boldness which was natural to him. 

“There was a friendly agreement,” he said, 





“That ac- 


striking a match and offering it to the 
Marchese. “TI have all the documents, and 
have studied them with interest. It might 
amuse you to see them some day.” 

“T should like to see them, indeed,” 
answered San Giacinto. “They must be 
very curious, As I was saying, I am going 
to establish myself in Rome. It seems 
strange to me to be playing the gentleman 
—it must seem even more odd to you.” 

“It would be truer to say that you have 
been playing the innkeeper,” observed the 
prince, courteously. “No one would suspect 
it,” he added glancing at his companion’s 
correct attire. 

“T have an adaptable nature,” said the 
Marchese, calmly. “ Besides, I have always 
looked forward to again taking my place 
in the world. I have acquired a little 
instruction—not much, you will say, but 
it is sufficient as the times ago; and as for 
education, it is the same for every one, inn- 
keeper or prince. One takes off one’s hat, 
one speaks quietly, one says what is agree- 
able to hear—is it not enough?” 

“Quite enough,” replied the prince. He 
was tempted to smile at his cousin’s defini- 
tion of manners, though he could see that 
the man was quite able to maintain his posi- 
tion. “Quite enough, indeed, and as for 
instruction, I am afraid most of us have 
forgotten our Latin. You need have no 
anxiety on that score. But, tell me, how 
comes it that, having been bred in the south, 
you prefer to establish yourself in Rome 
rather than in Naples? They say that you 
Neapolitans do not like us.” 

“T am a Roman by descent, and I wish 
to become one in fact,” returned the 
Marchese. “ Besides,” he added, in a 
peculiarly grave tone of voice, “I do not 
like the new order of things. Indeed, I 
have but one favour to ask of you, and that 
is a great one.” 

“ Anything in my power 

“To present me to the Holy Father, as 
one who desires to become his faithful 
subject. Could you do so, do you think, 
without any great inconvenience?” 

“Eh! I shall be delighted! Magari/” 
answered the prince, heartily. “To tell the 
truth, I was afraid you meant to keep your 
Italian convictions, and that, in Rome, 
would be against you, especially in these 
stormy days. But if you will join us 
heart and soul, you will be received with 
open arms. I shall take great pleasure 
in seeing you make the acquaintance of 
my son and his wife. Come and dine this 
evening.” 


” 
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“Thank you,” said the Marchese. “I 
will not fail.” 

After a few more words San Giacinto took 
his leave, and the prince could not but 
admire the way in which this man, who had 
been brought up among peasants, or at best 
among the small farmers of an outlying 
district, assumed at once an air of perfect 
equality while allowing just so much of 
respect to appear in his manner as might 
properly be shown by a younger member to 
the head of a great house. When he was 
gone Saracinesca rang the bell. 

“ Pasquale,” he said, addressing the old 
butler who answered the summons, “ that 
gentleman who is just gone is my cousin, 
Don Giovanni Saracinesca, who is called 
Marchese di San Giacinto. He will dine 
here this evening. You will call him 
Eccellenza, and treat him as a member of 
the family. Go and ask the princess if she 
will receive me.” 

Pasquale opened his mental eyes very 
wide as he bowed and left the room. He 
had never heard of this other Saracinesca, 
and the appearance of a new member of the 
family upon the scene, who must, from his 
appearance, have been in existence between 
thirty and forty years, struck him as aston- 
ishing in the extreme ; for the old servant 
had been bred up in the house from a boy, and 
imagined himself master of all the secrets 
connected with the Saracinesca household. 

He was indeed, scarcely less surprised 
than his master who, although he had been 
aware for some time past that Giovanni 
Saracinesca existed and was his cousin, had 
never anticipated the event of his coming to 
Rome, and had expected still less that the 
innkeeper would ever assume the title to 
which he had a right and play the part of a 
gentleman, as he himself had expressed it. 
There was a strange mixture of boldness and 
foresight in the way the old prince had 
received his new relation. He knew the 
strength of his own position in society, and 
that the introduction of a humble cousin 
could not possibly do him harm. At the 
worst, people might laugh a little among 
themselves and remark that the Marchese 
must be a nuisance to the Saracinesca. On 
the other hand, the prince was struck from 
the first with the air of self-possession which 
he discerned in San Giacinto, and foresaw 
that the man would very probably play a 
part in Roman life. He was a man who 


might be disliked, but who could not be 
despised, and since his claims to consideration 
were undeniably genuine, it seemed wiser to 
accept him from the first as a member of the 
family and unhesitatingly to treat him as 
such. After all, he demanded nothing to 
which he had not a clear right, from the 
moment he announced his intention of 
taking his place in the world, and it was 
certainly far wiser to receive him cordially 
at once than to draw back from acknow- 
ledging the relationship because he had 
been brought up in another sphere, : 

This was the substance of what Prince 
Saracinesca communicated to his daughter- 
in-law a few minutes later. She listened 
patiently to all he had to say, only asking a 
question now and then in order to understand 
more clearly what had happened. She was 
curious to see the man whose name had once 
been so strangely confounded with her hus- 
band’s by the machinations of Conte Del 
Ferice and Donna Tullia Mayer, and she 
frankly confessed her curiosity and her satis- 
faction at the prospect of meeting San 
Giacinto that evening. While she was 
talking to the prince Giovanni unexpectedly 
returned from his walk. He had turned 
homewards as soon as he had sent the 
military surgeon to Gouache. 

“ Well, Giovannino,” cried the old gentle- 
man, “the prodigal innkeeper has returned 
to the bosom of the family.” 

“ What innkeeper ?”’ 

“Your worthy namesake, and cousin, 
Giovanni Saracinesca, formerly of Aquila.” 

“ Does Madame Mayer want to prove that 
it is he who has married Corona?” inquired 
Sant’ Ilario with a laugh. 

“No, though I suppose he is a candidate 
for marriage. I never was more surprised 
in my life. His wife is dead. He is rich, 
or says he is. He has his card pginted in 
full, ‘Giovanni Saracinesca, Marchese di San 
Giacinto,’ in the most correct manner. He 
wears an excellent coat, and announces his 
intention of being presented to the Pope and 
introduced to Roman Society.” 

Sant’ Ilario stared incredulously at his 
father, and then looked inquiringly at his wife 
as though to ask if it were not all a jest. 
When he was assured that the facts were 
true he looked grave and slowly stroked his 
pointed black beard, a gesture which was 
very unusual with him and always ac- 
companied the deepest meditation. 


(To be continued.) c 2 








JOHN HOPPNER AND HIS TIME. 


MONG the essays of William 
Hazlitt there is one more 
readable than the rest, on 
The Judging of Pictures. 
Hazlitt, surely the most 
amazing example of what 
a critic ought not to be 
that even England can 

show, has been rubbed the wrong way by 
some impertinent artist, has dashed open his 
inkstand, dragged out a sheet of foolscap, 
and set to work to strip the fraternity of its 
dearest pretence, that of containing the only 
good and true connoisseurs. To those who 
wish to go on in the old guileless ways, and 
to take their notions on art from any one but 
an artist, his paper may be recommended as 
an antidote to Whistler’s Zen o’Clock. “In 
the first place,” he says, “in regard to the 
productions of living men, painters have no 
right to speak at all. The way in which 
they are devoured and consumed by envy 
would be ludicrous if it were not lamentable. 
It is folly to talk of the divisions and back- 
slidings of authors and poets while there are 
such people as painters in the world. I 
never in the whole course of my life heard 
one speak in hearty praise of another. 
Generally they blame downrightly ; but at 
all events their utmost applause is with a 
damning reserve. Authors—even poets, the 
genus irritabile—do taste and acknowledge 
the beauties in the productions of their com- 
petitors; but painters either cannot see 
them through the green spectacles of envy, 
or, seeing, they hate and deny them the 
more. In conformity with this, painters 
are more greedy of praise than any other 
order of men. They ‘ gorge the little fame 
they get all raw ’—they are gluttonous of it 
in their own persons in the proportion in 
which they would starve others’; and so on 
through much more of the same sort. 





Hazlitt was unlucky in his friends. Even 
in the time of bad art in which he flourished 
a few men of genius lived and worked, and 
have left on record their admiration for each 
other. Remembering this, one remembers, 
too, that Hazlitt began life as a painter, and 
that, thanks to the sitter, a head by him has 
even found an obscure immortality in the 
collection of National Portraits. It may be 
that the prick which spurred him to the 
composition of these angry periods was 
some slight to this very picture, to this dour 
and stubborn head which few would take for 
that of gentle Elia. It must nevertheless 
be allowed that there was some reason in 
what he said, The quarrels of painters have 
been curiously frequent and bitter ; not more 
frequent, not more bitter, perhaps, than 
those of musicians, but without the excuse to 
which these latter can point, in the nervous 
excitability demanded by the very nature of 
their work. ‘The echoes of unlovely strife 
hang about some of the greatest names in 
art. Michelangelo saw nothing but niaiserie 
in Perugino, nothing but temerity in Da 
Vinci, while in Raphael he was more fully 
awake to the flexibility of the courtier than 
to the intellectual equipment of the com- 
pletest of painters. Titian, too, spent his 
morally squalid existence in undermining the 
positions of his friends and fellow-workers. 
Many an Italian city became a fortress held 
with knife and poison against all non-native 
artists, and in fact, the pages of Vasari, 
stripped as they have been of more than one 
long-accepted tragedy, can still afford not a 
little support to the dithyrambs of Hazlitt. 

In northern countries feuds have not been 
so hot. The reason is to be found not so 
much, perhaps, in a cooler blood as in a 
diminished demand for intrigue. Where 


patronage lies in a few hands every device 
for obscuring judgment flourishes. 


A nar- 
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row public can be readily imposed upon in 
matters outside its own sphere. Wherever 
fame and fortune have been in the gift of a 
prince, men have come to the front as much 
by self-assertion as by merit. They have 
thought, rightly enough perhaps, that their 
neighbours’ success was incompatible with 








Mare Gheeraedts, Cornelius Jansen, Daniel 
Mytens, and Sir Peter Lely, were also 
instances of happy selection by people who 
could scarcely have been profound judges of 
art. More than one of these distinguished 
men maintained positions, won by merit, by 
a modification of the methods in fashion in 


**CAROLINE DE LICHTFIELD.” 
After Joun Hoppyer, R.A. 


their own, and that the one road to pros- 
perity was over the necks of their rivals. 
Our English Kings, down to the Hanoverian 
accession, were peculiarly happy in their 
choice of artists to honour. Of this the two 
great examples, of course, were Holbein and 
Vandyck, but Mabuse, Sir Antonio Mor, 


seventeenth century Naples and in our dear 
Ireland—by something, in fact, scarcely to be 
distinguished from boycotting. In the two 
centuries which ended with the death of 
Lely, several native Englishmen showed a 
considerable promise. The obscurity in 
which they were left is to be accounted for 
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by the vigour with which the aliens defended 
their monopoly. William Dobson was lucky 
enough to attract the notice of the generous 
Vandyck ; but until the mediocrity of 
Kneller came to destroy the belief in foreign 
infallibility, he was almost the only English- 
man to get a fair chance of making his 
mark. 

With the accession of George the First a 
revolution came about in patronage. To put 
it in this way, however, is perhaps to make 
the transitiun appear a little more sudden 
than it was. With the death of Lely in 
1680, the old reality of a court painter, of a 
painter who had existed mainly to portray 
the King and his household, came to an end. 
A period of some forty years succeeded, dur- 
ing which the unattractiveness of Kneller, 
and the comparative indifference of James 
the Second, of William the Third, and of 
Anne, to art, worked a change. Kneller had 
English rivals who trod much more closely 
on his heels than any one had done on those 
of Lely. Jervas,and Richardson, and others 
who better deserve the oblivion into which 
they have all fallen together, shared the 
favour of the town. People could still cry 
‘Damme’ and proclaim their faith in 
Kneller, but the commissions which would 
have been his had he possessed the talent 
of Lely went astray too often in his latter 
days. 

A much larger proportion of these com- 
missions too began to come from private 
patrons, and, so by a perfectly natural 
process, it came about that artists were 
divided into two unequal camps. On the 
one hand, were the painters to the king ; 
on thé other those employed by his 
more cultured subjects. The best men 
were invariably to be found among the 
latter. William Kent, John Shackleton,} 
Allan Ramsay, Benjamin West, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, were the favourites of 
royalty during a period which saw the stars 
of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rae- 
burn,and Romney, rise and set. It is difficult 
to know whether we should grieve for this 
or not—experience seems to show that in 
modern days at least, since life has become 
only consciously picturesque, an artist cannot 
be worse employed than on themes set him 
by a court. 


1 A ridiculous creature who may be studied in a 
mee of George the Second now at Bethnal Green. 

e was one of the artist committee of 1755, appointed 
to establish a Royal Academy. He exhibited portraits 
with the Free Society in 1763-1766. He died in 
1767 and was succeeded by Allan Ramsay as principal 
painter to the king. 


The felicity of the Stuarts in artistic 
matters was greatly the result no doubt 
of their finer taste. But they were helped 
to keep out of mistakes by the political con- 
ditions of their time. A painter, and especially 
a foreign painter, had then but little tempta- 
tion to mix in politics. These had not been 
elaborated into the game, with rules of its 
own and sides, that the ministers of Anne 
and of the two first Georges made them. 
People whose immediate interests were not 
involved could stand aloof and pursue .their 
trades, even in the neighbourhood of the court, 
without being drawn into the vortex. In the 
time of George the Third it was not so. The 
society in which a famous painter was then 
compelled to move was divided sharply into 
Whig and Tory. The king favoured the 
Tories, but the Whigs were the more in- 
tellectual set, and so the better artists 
drifted naturally into their ranks. Towards 
the end of the century a further development 
began to confirm the division. The Prince 
of Wales grew up, had his own court, and, 
in obedience to tradition, favoured the party 
which opposed his father. Gainsborough and 
Reynolds both died while the prince was still 
young, so that he had little opportunity to 
lessen the stigma which blindness to their 
genius has left upon his family. But among 
the men of the next generation he made his 
choice, and one of the sharpest antagonisms 
in the history of English art was the con- 
sequence. 

John Hoppner was born in Whitechapel 
on the 4th of April, 1758. Of his father we 
are told simply that he came to London in 
the reign of George the Second. His mother 
was a German servant of some kind at the 
palace. Scandal busied itself with his birth, 
and it was freely asserted that royal blood 
flowed in his veins. It is even recorded that 
Hoppner himself encouraged the notion, look- 
ing complacently mysterious when people 
professed to discover a trace of the house of 
Brunswick in his features. That George the 
Third showed an interest in the boy’s fortunes 
there can be no doubt. At an early age he 
became a chorister in the Royal Chapel, and 
afterwards, when his voice “ broke,” the king 
helped him to study art. That all this was 
done however more from natural kindliness 
than from any closer motive, seems to be 
proved by the sequel. In 1775 the boy, being 
then seventeen, entered as a student in the | 
Royal Academy. In 1782 he won the gold 


medal for a scene from King Lear, and mar- 
ried. His bride was the younger daughter 
of Mehetabel, alias Sybilla, alias Patience, 
Wright, the Yankee quakeress, who was 
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charged with giving information to Dr. 
Franklin, i.e. with being a spy, during the 
war with our revolted colonies. Mrs. Wright 
had become a widow in 1769 and had 
migrated three years later from New Jersey 
to London. Here she had sought her fortune 
by modelling heads in wax, and had met 
with much success. In 1778 she had held a 
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woman of masculine understanding. If so, 
her influence may have counted for much in 
the rapid success of her son-in-law. 

For Hoppner’s success was very rapid 
indeed. In 1780 he began to exhibit at 
the Academy. In 1784 he was living in 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, and his 
studio was already besieged by the fashion- 





““NATURE UNADORNED ADORNED THE MOST.” 
After Joun Hoepner, R.A. 


show in which the portraits of many dis- 
tinguished people had been included, and 
even now, I believe, her full-length figure 
of Chatham—what is left of it—is to be 
found in Westminster Abbey. She lived in 
Pall Mall and had a salon. Garrick, Foote, 
West, and Dr. Dodd were among its habitués. 
Mrs. Wright herself is said to have been a 


able crowd. About 1783 he painted the 
portrait of Mrs. Jordan as the Comic Muse 
which is now at Hampton Court. It is an 
absurd picture. Mrs. Jordan, as a full-length 
Thalia, is protected by Euphrosyne from the 
approaches of a Satyr. The composition is 
without grace and the colour disagreeable. 
Some few years later Hoppner again painted 
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the same lady, this time as Hippolyta. Down 
to 1798 it is very difficult to trace his sitters. 
Unlike Reynolds, he kept no pocket-books, 
or at least they have not been preserved, and 
the exasperating fashion of naming pictures 
in the catalogue only as “A Gentleman,” 
“A Lady of Quality,” “A Nobleman’s Son,” 
makes identification next to impossible. In 
1798 the custom was changed, and from 
that year onward Hoppner’s portraits, like 
those of Lawrence, Beechey, Shee and others, 
were fully described. But long before ’98 
the meagre indications of the catalogue are 
enough to prove his popularity. The “ noble- 
men” and “ladies of quality” abound. 
Royalties were an exception to the rule of 
anonymity, and in 1785 we find him sending 
to Somerset House portraits of the Princesses 
Amelia, Sophia, and Mary. Four years later 
he is called Portrait Painter to the Prince of 
Wales, while in 1793 and 1795 respectively 
the letters A. and R.A. are set against his 
name. 

The more successful, the more creative 
part of Hoppner’s career, ended with the 
eighteenth century. After 1800 he painted 
chiefly small portraits of a perfunctory sort. 
To find him at his best we must turn to 
the years between 1789 and 1799. Between 
1780 and 1809 he sent one hundred and 
sixty-eight pictures to the Royal Academy. 
The vast majority of these were portraits. 
A few quasi-classical pictures were, however, 
among the number. A Jupiter and Jo, based 
in some degree on the famous Correggio ; a 
Cupid and Psyche, a Sleeping Nymph, a 
Belisartus, a Bacchante, possibly a charming 
semi-nude which was sold at Christie’s some 
weeks ago as a Romney ; a Standard Bearer, 
and a few more things of the same sort. The 
Jupiter and Io was finely engraved in mezzo- 
tint by Valentine Green. For Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Series he painted the scene from 
the third act of Cymbeline, in which Imogen 
draws Pisanio’s sword and offers her bosom 
to its point: a Pyramus and a Thisbe, 
two companion pictures ; anda Raising the 
Daughter of Jairus, a religious piece in the 
taste of West—the old stilted phraseology 
fits it well—complete the more important 
excursions of Hoppner into ideal art. 

Many things combine to suggest that 
Hoppner might really have excelled in land- 
scape. The backgrounds in many of his 
portraits are very fine indeed, finer than 
Reynolds, finer even than Gainsborough in 
all but his happiest moments. A first-rate 
example of his skill in combining nature in 
a landscape with nature in a fine lady is 
afforded by the portrait of Mrs. Parkyns 


here engraved. Nothing could be happier 
than the disposition of the masses, than the 
subtlety with which the reaching arms of the 
tree help and continue the movement of the 
figure, than the just instinct which repeats 
the tone contrasts of the latter in the land- 
scape. In minor details of structure, too, the 
trees and the park in which they grow have 
a credibility which is not always present 
in the backgrounds of Hoppner’s fellow- 
painters. To see how true his genius for 
landscape really was, however, one should 
look at his drawings. Of these the Print 
Room has a fair collection. They are done 
mostly on blue-grey paper, in black chalk 
heightened with white. In general style 
they are like the studies of Gainsborough, 
but the forms are more fully made out, the 
masses are more elaborately balanced, and, 
for the rest, there is a closer and stronger 
artistic unity than the great man shows.! 

Hoppner was also an etcher of a mild sort. 
The British Museum possesses impressions 
from some half dozen plates of his, chiefly 
landscapes, and all carried out in the open, 
scratchy fashion, with no attempt at gra- 
dation in biting, which was so common in 
his time. 

Personally Hoppner had much to make 
him friends. He was manly, energetic, full 
of spirits and quick of wit. He had the 
credit of being among the best informed of 
English painters, and he even published a 
volume of verses which will pass muster 
with those of other poetasters of his time. 
In one respect they are not the work of a 
poetaster at all, for they often have a rough 
vigour not unworthy of Crabbe, or of such a 
man as the late James Thomson. Incon- 
siderate, now and then, in what he said, 
Hoppner was also imprudent with his pen, 
and his preface to these poems is not that of 
a man who found it easy to get on with his 
neighbours. A story has been often told 
which makes him out to have been a bruiser, 
too, in a more literal fashion. He and 
Edridge and some others made an expedi- 
tion into the country. They put up at 
an inn where the ale was good, and in the 
evening sallied out to a neighbouring fair,. 
just as the fun was growing furious. The 
infection of the moment was too much for 
Hoppner. Telling his companions that al- 
though they, no doubt, took him “for a 
d d well-bred fellow and genteel withal,” 
he was a bit of a ready-made blackguard, he 





1 Students should ask in the Print Room for the 
drawings numbered 1847—6—9—19 and 1875—7— 
10—878. The latter, especially, is a masterpiece in 
its way. 
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forced himself into the thick of the crowd, 
danced and capered with the most witless 
among them, and ended with fighting a 
brawny waggoner, whom, of course, he licked. 
The teller of the story was a painter 
too. 

The rapidity of Hoppner’s success has 
always been put down to the Prince of 
Wales. Early in his career, Hoppner is 
said to have given offence to the King 
by the warmth with which he spoke in 
praise of Reynolds, both as an artist and as 
a man. Here, probably, and also in the 
effect ascribed to his politics, there has been 
some exaggeration. It is not likely that 
George the Third troubled himself much as to 





whether a young painter were Whig or Tory. 
But the fact that his usual sitters were the 
frisky dames of Carlton House is likely enough 
to have barred him out of Windsor, and to 
have kept the ladies of George’s Court out of 
the studio in Charles Street. And now, ten 
years after his début, a youth appeared upon 
the scene who was to considerably dash his 
hopes. 

The early career, then, of Hoppner may 
be thus summarized. Commencing to prac- 
tise just when the powers of Reynolds were 
beginning to wane, and picking up a very 
considerable share of his more obvious beau- 
ties, he caught the eye of a public whose 
taste had been formed by Sir Joshua. His 
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art, too, was calculated to please the less 
fastidious among those who had employed 
Romney and Gainsborough. His pictures 
have been confused, even in these critical 
days, not with those of Gainsborough, so far 
as I know or should guess, but certainly with 
those of Romney and Reynolds. We cannot 
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appreciation of his own personality, but on 
the echoes he gave of a lost favourite. Such 
a fame was essentially hollow. It was sure 
to collapse for the moment at the first con- 
tact with one based on more individual, even 
if less admirable, powers. Such a man 
appeared in Thomas Lawrence, who to the 


MRS. PARKYNS, 
ijter Joux Hoppyer, R.A. 


wonder, then, that a century ago, those who 
had lost the first Englishman to whom fame 
in art had come should in his own life have 
turned to one on whom so large a part of 
his mantle had fallen. This gave Hoppner 
an easy opening, but it led inevitably to his 
early fall. His popularity was based, not on 


men of his own time must have seemed the 
complement of Reynolds. 

This is not the place to describe the career 
of Lawrence, but its main features must be 
noted for their bearing on Hoppner. Law- 
rence was born in 1769. He was the son of 
an inn-keeper on the Bath road. A pre- 
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cocious boy, by the time he was twenty- 
two he had made a hit as a_ portrait 
painter, and been elected an associate of 
the Academy. Hoppner, as I have already 
said, was appointed to the Prince’s house- 
hold in 1789. Three years later, on the 
death of Sir Joshua, Lawrence was named 
to the corresponding post about the King, 
while in 1794, a year before his rival, he 
became a full member of the Academy. 
He cannot have been a man of any 
great culture: his youth was too busy 
for that. From about his twelfth year 
he had exercised his pencil, even earning 
his bread. He had contrived, however, 
to put on a polish and to acquire a manner 
agreeable to men and delightful to women. 
He was handsome and unmarried, and he 
had an insight into volupté on its finer side, 
which enabled him to combine in bis sitters 
the charms of naughtiness and gravity. His 
art, too, was original in its way. His short- 
comings were exactly of the sort that 
contemporaries forgive, or rather fail to see. 
His easy, empty colour ; his grace, that was 
but skin deep; his profound acceptance of 
fashion as the one important thing in life ; 
were all in his favour. Readily seen, and 
easily coined into words, they formed a sort 
of currency to carry his name into the 
minds of the whole class to which a painter 
had then to look for success, 

Befriended by the King and helped by his 
very faults, Lawrence soon became a terrible 
thorn in the side of Hoppner. The rivalry 
between them grew sharper than any yet 
seen in England. Reynolds and Romney, 
even Hogarth and the “Black Masters” 
were not more open foes. From the first 
the victory of the younger man was inevit- 
able, but poor Hoppner, in his bitterness, 
hastened his final defeat by a remark of his 
own. In spite of his social gifts, he must 
have been curiously wanting in tact, and in 
insight into that peculiar organ—the female 
heart. Lawrence was painter to the soberest 
court in Europe ; he himself drew his sitters 
mainly from Carlton House, and yet he must 
needs declare, perhaps to one of the Prince’s 
easy divinities herself, that “the ladies of 
Lawrence show a gaudy dissoluteness of 
taste, and sometimes trespass on moral as 
well as on professional chastity” ; implying 
that his own shone by purity of look as well as 
sobriety of style. From this moment the ladies 
deserted Hoppner. His unlucky remark was 
repeated in both courts, and instead of at- 
tracting deserters from the opposite camp, it 
drove his fair clients in shoals to the man 


who understood them best. Hoppner should 


have read his Pope, and remembered that 
“every woman is at heart a rake.” Law- 
rence, to whom his rival’s words were re- 
peated, made some show of repelling an 
accusation which must have made him laugh 
in his sleeve ; but Fortune was fighting on 
his side, and he, at least, could afford to be 
tranquil. 

A far more outspoken foe was Sir Joshua’s 
cantankerous little pupil, Northcote. James 
Northcote once filled such an important place 
in English art life, that it is but natural 
that he is now forgotten. He was, how- 
ever, aman of ability in his way, and a fasci- 
nating little bundle of hates withal. “Of all 
Sir Joshua’s pupils,” he declared, “I am the 
only one who has ever done anything.”” Had 
he said—* Of all those who were content to 
be nothing but Sir Joshua’s pupils, I am the 
only one,” &c., one could have agreed with 
him, though one might have asked—“ And 
where’s the wonder?” 

Among those who worked for a time in 
Sir Joshua’s studio there were, of course, 
greater men than he—Turner among them. 
But Northcote may have looked upon himself 
as the one legitimate successor to Sir Joshua, 
as the inheritor of his mantle, as the owner, 
in some sort, of a prescriptive right in his 
ideas. That he did his duty by the latter we 
can at least allow. Two pictures by him have 
been hung within the last year or two at 
South Kensington ; three are to be seen at 
the new Corporation Gallery in the City ; 
and every now and then his hand is to be 
recognized at the “Old Masters.” Apart from 
a certain gift for the painting of animals, 
which is all his own, these pictures are 
Reynolds and water—dirty water. But 
Northcote could talk, and not a little of 
what he said is on record. For many years 
Hazlitt sat at the old man’s feet, and the 
consequence was the famous conversations, 
“very modestly entitled ‘Boswell Redivivus’,” 
as Northcote phrased it, which were published 
in the New Monthly Magazine, under the 
direction of Campbell. Hazlitt and North- 
cote enhanced each other’s hates, and it is 
likely that whenever the one repeated a 
sarcasm of the other, it lost nothing in thé 
process. Read after a lapse of more than fifty 
years, these conversations startle one now 
and then by passages of shrewd criticism 
which come strangely from the mouth of so 
indifferent a painter as Northcote. ‘Those 
who stand before their pictures and make 
fine speeches about them do themselves a 
world of harm ; a painter should cut out his 
tongue if he wishes to succeed.” Nothing 
truer has ever been said of his art by an 
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artist. The painter who has to depend en- 
tirely on his brush for power to reach the 
mind of another, is indeed on the high road 
to making the most of his skill. North- 
cote, as so often has happened with mediocri- 
ties, was devoted to his art. Two days 
before he died—and he died at eighty-six— 
he was in his studio, painting. “If Provi- 


and to say I hope they’ll excuse it. The more 
one knows of art and the better one can do, 
the less one is satisfied.” 

Northcote’s enmity for Hoppner seems to 
have had no better foundation than resent- 
ment at the latter’s adoption of the Sir 
Joshua manner. This, as I have hinted, 
Northcote looked upon as his own preserve. 
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dence were to leave me the liberty,” he said, 
“ of choosing my heaven, I should be content 
to occupy my little painting-room with the 
continuance of the happiness I have there 
experienced, even for ever.” And yet he 
had no immoderate confidence in himself. 
“Everything,” he continued, “one can do, 
falls short of Nature—Iam always ready to 
beg pardon of my sitters after I have done, 


Like Johnson with Garrick, he suffered no 
one but himself to abuse or praise the Master. 
And so it was more than flesh could bear, 
when a man came along and began to make 
a fortune by keeping as close as he could to 
Sir Joshua’s work. That mere jealousy 
made the quarrel so bitter seems to be 
proved by an anecdote that has come down 
to us. It appears that on one occasion 
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the two men went in company to record their 
vote at some parliamentary election. Arrived 
at the polling place and questioned as to his 
condition, Hoppner described himself as a 
painter. At this Northcote became very wild, 
and on leaving the booth demanded of his 
companion why he had not been content to 
call himself a portrait painter. Hoppner, 
very sensibly, said the public had no time to 
bother itself about such distinctions. This 
of course, made Northcote more furious than 
ever. It is possible, no doubt, that pro- 
vocation came first from Hoppner. “I can 
fancy a man,” he once declared, “to be fond 
of his art who paints like Reynolds, but how 
any one can be fond of art who paints like 
that fellow Northcote, Heaven only knows !”’ 
This the other meets with, “As for that 
poor man-milliner of a painter, Hoppner, I 
hate him, sir, I ha-a-ate him!” Obviously 
these are late shots in a battle which had 
long been raging; we have no means of 
finding out who fired the first. 

Attempts have been made to disprove the 
notion that war raged between Lawrence 
and Hoppner. The words of the former have 
been quoted as proof that on his side, at 
least, there was no enmity; that may well 
have been, for he was winning from the start. 
But, reading between the lines, one can see 
even from the quoted letters of the younger 
man what the conditions had been. “ You 
will be sorry,” he writes to one friend, “ to 
hear that my most powerful competitor—he 
whom, only to my friends, I have ac- 
knowledged as my rival—is, I fear, sinking 
into the grave ;—I mean, of course, Hoppner. 
He has always been afflicted with bilious and 
liver complaints, and to these must be greatly 
attributed the irritation of his mind; and 
now they have ended in a confirmed dropsy. 
But though I think he cannot recover, | do 
not wish that his last illness should appear 
soreported by me. You will believe that I 
sincerely feel the loss of a brother artist, from 
whose works I have often gained instruction, 
and who has gone by my side in the race 
these eighteen years.” A few days later, he 
could write in a second letter: “The death of 
Hoppner leaves me without a rival.” 


A comparison of the lists of portraits 
exhibited by the two men at the Academy 
during these eighteen years is evidence enough 
of the course taken by the struggle. It 
betrays the steady advance of Lawrence and 
retreat of his antagonist. The latter could 
not and did not sit silent under his chagrin, 
while Northcote helped to advertise the 
conflict and foretold its upshot. It was the 
old story of coolness, judgment and patience 
against impetuous talent, and the end was 
sure from the beginning. 

But time has given Hoppner such poor 
satisfaction as time can give. Now that he 
has lain for nearly eighty years in his grave, 
men have learnt to see that in what gives art 
its charm he was a better man than Law- 
rence. His pictures are overshadowed by 
those of Reynolds. Their beauties are echoes 
enfeebled of Sir Joshua. It is still as hard 
to accept a Hoppner on its merits as we find 
it to accept a Diepenbeeck, a Maes, or a 
William Dobson, when they hang beside a 
Rubens, a Rembrandt, or a Vandyck. The 
great standard imposes itself too irresistibly. 
But if we can contrive, for a moment, to shut 
it out, we see in Hoppner a painter of true 
pictorial gifts, though deficient in artistic 
personality. He was a good colourist, a 
fair draughtsman for-his time, a happy dis- 
poser of line when he took trouble and did 
not attempt toomuch. For handling he had, 
perhaps, more sympathy than any English- 
man of his day. It must be remembered, 
too, that, when not too severely led, he 
could do work that was original in the best 
sense. The drawings of which I spoke a 
page or two back show that he could organize 
a landscape, could arrange its parts and make 
them help each other by their treatment, 
with a skill as great as that of Gainsborough 
at his best. He had however, so to phrase it, 
no pictorial ambition. He lived to succeed 
by, rather than in, art. His pictures were a 
manipulation of ideas that were current, 
were in the air and at every one’s command, 
and his place in art depends upon the taste 
and sensibility he showed in what, after all, 
was not a creative task. 

WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
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A DEAD CITY. 





WE were en route for a city—a city whose 
inhabitants had wielded an influence over 
the whole realm of Christendom. Our 
carriage was a curious one, a cross between 
a break and a waggonette. Years ago it 
had been brilliantly painted a red and yellow, 
but its age was very doubtful, and as, with 
its closely-packed living freight, we swayed 
to and fro down the steep hills, first into 
one ditch, and then into the other, no break 
or drag being applied to the ancient wheels, 
we began to doubt if the aged springs would 
stand the strain. But sixteen miles had we 
to travel in this vehicle, over a road that 
boasts of having seventeen hills to its sixteen 
miles, ere we reached the city we were 
bound for. Steam had never yet penetrated 
to this remote city, and yet it was in Great 
Britain we were travelling—far out in its 
westernmost corner, to where the western 
ocean and the Irish seas rush and surge 
round the rocky headlands that shelter the 
dead city of St. David's. 


Our driver was a dark, reddish-bearded 
man, who spoke but little English, but who, 
in answer to an inquiry i° the springs were 
good, replied in pessimistic tones, “ They’ve 
got enough on them whatever.” And no 
better comfort did we gain from an inhabit- 
ant of the holy city, who ejaculated, “They 
often do have accidents.” But onward we 
went, crawling up the hills and rushing 
down them. Ahead of us soon came in sight 
the strange rock castle of Roch, perched 
on a level hill upon the top of some isolated 
crags, and commanding the country for 
many a mile; past this down the hill we 
swayed, and pulled up at the half-way house 
at Newgale sands. 

The half-way village consisted of the inn 
and two cottages, and all around was open 
moorland and wild sea-coast ; but some ani- 
mation was given to the scene by groups 
of country carts and waggons being dotted 
about the moorland, a gipsy tent erected 
near them, in which a fire was burning, and 
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quite a small crowd of people being scattered 
over the great stretch of sands that sloped 
down from the mighty pebble ridge that 
protected the cottage inn from the Atlantic 
waves. 

We had arrived on the day of an annual 
pienic of the children and farmers of the 
country-side, and so did not see Newgale in 
all its blank and drear loneliness. The 
horses baited, we soon again began to crawl 
up the great hill beyond Newgale, with a 
waggonload of the returning peasantry ahead 
of us. As we climbed the hill, the retro- 
spect became wildly sublime, commanding 
an immense sweep of moor-like country: 
Roch castle to the east high upon the hills, 
the great Prescelly heights, and the whole 
sweep of the blue bay of St. Bride’s with 
the channels between the islands of Skomer 
and Skokham. But we did not linger over 
the view, but alternately crawled and rushed 
onward, until we came to some deep valleys 
utterly void of foliage that brought up 
remembrances of the Doone Valley; and 
then onward again, until we crossed the top 
of a little creek, and steered down a hill and 
over a bridge that much resembled the 
entrance into Boscastle. 

The scattered white houses made up the 
little shipping port of Solva. An out-of- 
the-world look has the lonely little harbour, 
that so re-called Boscastle, although not 
so twisted and involved as that dangerous 
little port. 

The sun had sunk behind some distant 
craggy heights as we topped the hills above 
Solva, and we were told we could see 
St. David’s. But no trace of houses could 
be seen in the direction given to us, until in 
the dim twilight we pulled up at a white, 
clean-looking house, and ahead of us we saw 
a straggling line of cottages that formed the 
entrance into this remote city. 

Our inn we found to be terribly dirty, 
and strongly scented of accumulated dust, 
and mildew, and stuffiness. At length we 
obtained some food, but so dirty were the 
surroundings and the utensils, that even our 
rough three and a half hours’ drive failed to 
make us ignore the fact ; and with our minds 
thoroughly out of all mood for calm enjoy- 
ment, we turned out of the close unpleasant 
inn into the night, to try and find what we 
had not yet obtained a glimpse of—* the 
cathedral,” that gave the name of city to 
this, in our eyes, squalid village. 

The moon was high in the heavens, and 
nearly at the full. The cottages on each 
side of the road were all shut up in darkness, 
and but here and there was a light to be 


seen. We soon came to an open space in 
which, on a flight of steps, stood a high 
stone cross ; we then entered a narrow dark 
lane, paved with rough cobble stones ; down 
this we stumbled to a dark massive tower 
that blocked the lane; beneath its arch we 
passed, and looking over a low wall, in the 
calm, silent night, in one full flood of the 
pure light of the moon, down amidst the 
sheltering hills, lay a mighty building of 
wondrous beauty. 

Silently we gazed upon it. Like the 
creation of a moment it lay beneath us, a 
beauteous fabric lit by the soft pale light of 
the full moon. Unreal and yet so beautiful 
the great structure lay in the quiet valley, 
its masonry looking slight and delicate in its 
grandeur. 

As we descended the steep flight of steps 
that leads down into the silent valley where 
lay sleeping the generations of the past, the 
pinnacles and form of the western front 
called up a remembrance of the rich Angevin 
church of Notre Dame at Poitiers ; but here 
the work is very plain, and but one arch is 
seen on the outside, whilst at Poitiers the 
ornamentation is extremely rich, and three 
arches pierce the western front. We after- 
wards saw that here also had been three 
great doorways, but two were blocked up. 

But on this first view, and under the spell 
of the silent night, we looked not at detail. 
To stroll round, and linger in the moonlight 
beneath and above this beautiful building, 
after the rude drive through tiny dirty 
villages, and over barren moorland, and by 
the open sea, seemed like living in another 
world. The intense stillness grew upon us 
as we stood and watched the great building ; 
it did indeed seem a city of the dead where 
all life was gone, and but this mighty fabric 
left. 

But from amidst some few trees that grew 
near the cathedral the sound of a human 
voice broke the spell, and a breath of distant 
music told that some life still centres round 
the old pile. 

With lingering backward looks we climbed 
the steps back again into the dark village 
street, and into our unpleasant inn; here 
surely we must stay for some days, but how 
to bear with our unpleasant abode? The next 
morning, however, a search through the city 
discovered another inn, not by any means 
luxurious in its appointments, but at least 
clean and comfortable, and a pleasant change 
from our first introduction into hotel-life in 
St. David’s—for all the cottage inns, and 
there are three, take unto themselves the 
title of hotels. 
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Our glimpse of the cathedral buildings 
made us eager to again stand above its walls, 
for when standing at the top of the flight of 
steps that have been jocosely named the 
“Thirty-nine Articles,” from their number, 
one is above the pinnacles of the building, and 
only the great square tower blocks the view 
to the hills beyond. From the steps the 
churchyard slopes steeply down to the 
southern door, so that the building is liter- 
ally hid within the hollow of the hills, and 
cannot be seen from any point until one 
stands upon one of the hills immediately 
above it. 

We found the northern door open, and we 
entered the building that had thrown such a 
spell around us in the moonlight. The sight 
was strikingly sublime: the great building 
was empty, and our eyes wandered over the 
beautiful rounded arches with their varied 
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round the building—a quiet placid old man, 
who did not look above sixty, but who told us 
he had been sexton there for fifty-eight years. 
Many a time had he seen the whole of this 
beautiful building thickly daubed with white 
wash ; but now the whitewash and desecration 
days were over, and slowly the building was 
being reclaimed from its ruins to its former 
splendour. 

For fourteen hundred years has a service 
to God been celebrated in this silent valley, 
and for seven hundred years have the pre- 
sent piers and arches of this massive build- 
ing withstood the wear of ages. In the 
year 1176 Peter de Leia was consecrated 
bishop, and to him we owe the greater part 
of the present Norman work. This date 
coincides with the date of the building of 
Notre Dame at Poitiers, and a tracing of any 
connecting links between the two buildings, 


From a Drawing by Watter CRANE. 


ornamentations, and away up to the lovely 
softly-tinted stone screen that divides choir 
from nave, and as we looked wonder-struck_by 
the extreme beauty, a silent white procession 
appeared in the distant choir, and without a 
sound passed up its centre and disappeared. 

Surely this is a city of the dead. No 
organ tones proclaimed the end of a service— 
all was intense silence; but we soon found 
this was not a service of the spirits of past 
ages, for out of the side chapel, in corduroys 
and hob-nailed boots, whose clatter we soon 
heard, came eight little boys, and following 
them came minor canons in their ordinary 
garb. The morning service was just over, 
but our distance from the choir had pre- 
vented any sound of footsteps reaching us 
as the little company had filed out from the 
stalls. 

The old clerk came up to us and took us 


which are much alike in outline, would be 
interesting. 

In the best modern work upon St. David's, 
by the present bishop and Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
an excellent ground plan is given, showing 
by graduated tints the dates attributed to 
various portions of the building as it now 
stands ; the dates run from 1180 to 1522, 
and some slight additions are termed modern, 
but every one will on entering the cathedral 
at once see that its great beauty was created 
under the influence of the Norman architect. 
The massive pillars of the nave, with their 
glorious ornamentation, impress one immedi- 
ately with a sense of beauty, but the eye at 
once also notes something peculiar about 
them ; and it is only after a few minutes’ 
gazing upon them that one sees that the 
whole nave spreads outwards from the base 
of the pillars to the handsome roof that 
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covers the triforium; and also that the 
pillars gradually decrease in height from the 
west to the choir. There is a very note- 
worthy ascent from the western doorways to 
the choir, and the decreasing heights of the 
pillars bring the roof toa level. These two 
particulars are peculiar to St. David’s. The 
strange spread outwards of the whole build- 
ing—the northern side sloping to the north, 
and the southern to the south—is well seen 
by standing in the choir and looking at the 
perpendicular pipes of the organ, and thus 
noticing the great lean of the whole of the 
nave. This spread is attributed to the work 
of an earthquake in 1248, but certainly the 
earthquake did its work in a most symmetrical 
manner. Separating the choir from the 
nave is the softly-tinted, richly-designed, 
stone screen of Bishop Gower—an item the 
sight of which to the lover of architecture, 
and of beauty in stone is alone worth a 
toilsome journey. 

A peculiar feature occurs in the arches 
entering from the transepts to the choir 
aisles ; here the pillars of the arches, which 
are pointed, do not match, but on the one 
side is the solid rounded Norman, whilst on 
the other the pillar is broken up into the slight 
shaft-clusters of the Early English school. 

The outer chapels of the cathedral are very 
interesting, some still in saddening decay, but 
with slight traces left of their former beauty, 
others still preserved or being slowly re- 
claimed from neglect and destruction. Bishop 
Vaughan’s chapel with its fine fan roof is a 
grand example of this class of architecture. 

The student or archeologist who would 
thoroughly study this cathedral should go 
over it twice, once in the company of the 
aged dean (who is glad, in spite of the 
weight of eighty-five years upon his shoulders, 
to take all pains to make strangers well 
acquainted with the details of his building), 
and once with the aged clerk, who for fifty- 
eight years has been clerk and sexton here. 
The details that one omits the other 
remembers, and the weight of years sitting 
more lightly upon the placid-faced kindly 
old clerk, he is perhaps the best guide for 
one who would ask many questions. 

Not one visit will satisfy even the ordinary 
traveller; there is a strange charm about 
this building that makes one linger within 
and around its walls. Services are held 
daily, and to go and sit in the stalls in this 
calm retreat, and to make one of the congre- 
gation consisting of but two or three, calls 
up strange thoughts of the past as one looks 
round upon the vast silent building and 
then upon the tiny knot of worshippers. 


The little choir of eight little boys, the four 
or five clergy, and the “ one ” lay clerk who is 
but a relic of past days, and who for sixty- 
five years has sung in the service of this 
cathedral, form a strange group; and one 
appears to be present at some service of a 
great past age, still clung to by this tiny 
company in this remote region. The mind 
wanders back over the ages, far back to the 
time when this worship of Christ struggled 
in this spot against the worship of Jupiter 
and all his attendant gods on the one hand, 
or against the probably purer nature worship 
whose symbols still lie scattered over the 
wild waste of the sheltering headland. The 
whole range of England’s life sweeps before 
one, and as the eye falls upon the pavement, 
the little shields with the three pikes upon 
them call up the image of the great central 
figure in our history ; for these same pikes 
are the arms of the Lucys of Shakespeare, 
one of whom was bishop herein 1660-77 ; and 
the mind rests upon that glorious period 
that added so much to England’s power, and 
there, just beyond the delicate wood screen, 
stands the great tomb, now restored, of the 
founder of the family that produced Shake- 
speare’s Elizabeth. 

So runs the legend round it: ‘“ Under 
this marble stone here inclosed, resteth the 
bones of that most noble Lord Edmond, 
Earl of Richmond, father and brother to 
kings, the which departed out of the world in 
the year of our Lord 1456, the first of the 
month of November. On whose soul 
Almighty Jesus have mercy.” 

This Edmond or Edward was the eldest 
son of Owen Tudor and Queen Catherine, 
and from him sprang forth that Duke of 
Richmond, whose prowess made Crookback 
Richard exclaim, “I think there be six 
Richmonds in the field!” 

It is pleasant after the service of prayer 
is over to linger about amidst these relics of 
the past, alone without any officious guide to 
intrude his opinion upon your thoughts. 
Close to this tomb of the “Tewdwr,” lies the 
venerated shrine of St. David’s, for ages the 
goal of many a pilgrim; where kings, and 
nobles, and peasants worshipped, and laid 
their alms in the four-leafed recesses, to be 
carefully taken out from the back by the 
thoughtful clerics. 

Near this saintly but extremely plain 
tomb lie two figures in plate armour, which 
although the tombs are of later date than 
the dates of their death, are said to be the 
effigies of the valiant Rys ap Gruffydd, and 
his son Rys Gwyg. The former is designated 
by Fenton as the great Lord Rys, “with 
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whom the principality of South Wales might 
be said to have fallen.” His son died in 
1255, and in 1284 was born the first English 
Prince of Wales. 

No words can better express the esteem 
which this Lord Rees won for his valour 
than the quaint elegy which Fenton quotes 
from Higden’s Polychronicon : 

““O blysse of battayle ! Chylde of chyvalry! 
defence of countree! worshyppe of armes— 
the noble dyadame of fayrnesse of Wales 
is now fallen, that is, Rees is dead! All 
Wales grevyth Rees is dead—the 
enemy is here, for Rees is not here. 
Now Wales helpeth not itself ; 
Rees is dead and taken away, but 
his noble name is not dead for it 
is always new in the worlde wyde. 
His prowesse passeth his manners 
—his wytte passeth his prowesse 
—his fayre speech passeth his 
wytte—his good thews passeth his 
fayre speech.” 

The minute details of the orna- 
mentation throughout the building 
show careful, thoughtful, and soul- 
ful work, and much time can be 
spent in examining closely the 
expression of the work in the bosses 
and capitals, and in the wood 
carving in the stalls. The southern 
porch has been an interesting 
example of the Jesse arch, but it 
is terribly dilapitated. One curious 
boss has been preserved in one 
of the choir chapels of an en- 
twined knot of three rabbits, so 
arranged that although but three 
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remembrance of a stormy passage across the 
tide race to Ramsay Island, here set down at 
the expense of the sick brother. Another 
miserere is a very expressive one, and, looking 
at the date of the carving (between the lives 
of Huss and Luther), is perhaps, the outcome 
of the thought of some village Luther, who 
has thus made imperishable for centuries his 
protest against priestly supremacy ; and, just 
as in the distant little town on the Elbe, 
the chalice tower of Leitmeritz shows far 
over the landscape of Bohemia the one 
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ears are carved, yet each rabbit 








has its full complement of two 
ears, a device not peculiar to St. 





David's alone. 
A curious recess at the back of 
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the high altar, beneath, where now 
are placed some mosaics of Sal- 
viati, is a puzzle to the antiquaries, 
as to whether it has been used as 
relic recess or as a hagioscope. 
The carving of the misereres is exceptionally 
interesting and quaint; the rude wit and 
circumstance of the time has been worked 
out with vigour in the lasting oak. One 
very strange and expressive piece of work 
represents two dogs snarling at each other, 
the one with a shoulder blade-bone, the other 
with a leg bone ; but the meaning of this has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. Another 
is a boat at sea, with monks in it: one is 
sea sick, another is laughing, and another is 
rowing. Perhaps this may be but the 


ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL—INTERIOR—THE NAVE AND SCREEN. 


From a Drawing by WALTER CRANE. 


great principle for which Huss and his 
followers died, so here in this remote corner, 
this hidden carving, pictures an old man with 
a priest’s cowl handing the bread or wafer to 
a goose with webbed feet but a human head, 
whilst carefully placed behind the priest is 
the reserved cup or chalice. 

All these misereres are interesting, and 
nearly all expressively carved; the little 
bosses of the shafts above them are also 
powerfully carved, each little face, tiny as it 
is, is full of varied expression ; anger, scorn, 
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laughter, rage, imperiousness, disgust, apathy, 
imbecility, yokelism—all have found a delin- 
eator. Some of the quaint little faces have 
their tongues lolling out, others have ass’s 
ears, or dog’s ears ; two have crowns, others 
have owl’s ears, and here and there occurs a 
lion’s face. Long can one linger beneath 
the arches of this silent building, but beyond 
its aisles are other beauties that entice one 
regretfully to leave its walls, and to wander 
away in the glorious soft salt air, out to the 
sea-worn headlands that still defend its 
beauties from the rage of the Atlantic. 

Lafe in St. David’s to the restful visitor is 
a pleasant time of dolce far niente, mingled 
with a gentle occupation of the mind on life 
of the past. Even here some rabid tourists 
rush in “ post haste” literally, for they wait 
not for the general omnibus or break, but 
post into the calm village city, rush at the 
cathedral, decide in an hour on all its beauties 
and its virtues; rush around the village to 
learn how they can get out of it, by mail 
cart or again by posting ; and then go away, 
having been done by St. David’s rather than 
having, to use their own phase, “done it ;” 
for this spot hides all its beauties from the 
rushing tourist, and holds forth to these but 
the worse side of its face. 


To the lingerer here slowly a charm asserts 
its sway over him, and he learns to love the 
spot. Ashe rises in the morning and throws 
open his window to the strong air of the 
meeting seas, beneath perchance there passes 
gently on some old women, leading out 
their cows to graze, busily plying their 
knitting needles as they go, the gentle black 
cows tethered to their arms, their dresses of 
homespun grey flannels produced by the 
handloom weavers that live in the village. 

As the morning advances he goes lazily 
down to the great meeting place of the 
morning—the little shop where one can just 
stand between miscellaneous piles of cloth, 
and groceries, and boots and shoes, and 
old piles of note paper, or odd kettles, or 
crockery. Outside the door he may have to 
stand in quite a little crowd of nearly a 
dozen people; the shop is filled already by 
three postmen and the two heads of the 
establishment, and a visitor or two who 
have come early and secured a good place 
to watch the letters being picked out by 
the one-armed carrier, or the other post- 
men, whose only badge is a bag slung across 
their shoulders. 

The little group outside wait calmly on, 
chatting with perhaps some half dozen of 
the inhabitants ; a canon or two perchance 


may join the group; the one lay clerk and 
the old sexton are there, and bits of infor- 
mation of past visitors and past years may 
be learnt whilst the decisive word of the 
letter sorters is awaited. Some of the 
loungers have towels thrown about them, 
and the ladies may have little strapped rolls 
of bathing dresses in their hands, for the 
next business of the day is a swim in the 
clear, gentle breakers that roll in upon the 
soft brown sands of Caerfai. 

A gentle walk of less than a mile leads to 
the lovely bay called Caerfai. Up past the 
windmill, whose sails are twisting in the 
breeze, and the whole sweep of Si. Bride’s 
Bay is in view, and from a headland where 
remnants of an embankment may be traced, 
the lovely bay is seen beneath, the rocks 
around it of the tenderest hues—soft purple 
pinks mingled with delicate grey, or more 
vivid yellows, whilst some are of the deepest 
red. Down amongst these rocks dive the 
bathers ; no bathing cabins or machines mar 
the lovely sands. The rocks form the dress- 
ing-rooms, and a cave on the right-hand side 
of the bay is a toilette chamber for Eve's 
daughters. 

Between the ledges of yellow-covered rocks 
or the softer ridges of glowing red sand- 
stone, the sea has worn hollowed basins that 
are richly fringed with sea-weeds of delicate 
hues and of the fairest forms, and anemones 
of many colours, forming tiny baths fit for 
the feet even of Aphrodite. The soft carpet 
of brown sand stretches far out to the lowest 
tide, and the entire absence of current makes 
a bathe in this romantic spot a luxury to be 
revelled in. 

The bath over, there are walks to be had ; 
not arduous, but with touches of interest in 
them that gently occupies the mind until the 
sharp air reminds one that lunch may be 
ready, and that the afternoon is to be devoted 
to some wider excursion—out to the heights 
of Penberry or to the famous headland of 
St. David's. 

Just beyond the bathing bay, following on 
the coast to the eastward for about a quarter 
of an hour, is a jutting headland that gives 
a charming view of the bay lovking up 
towards Solva. Two islands stand out a 
little way from the head, which is strongly 
fortified from the mainland by five great 
embankments that have at one time formed 
a powerful camp. These embankments bulge 
landwards, indicating that the head was to 
be defended from the land, but the second 
line from the sea sweeps also inwards towards 
the sea at one end, as though this had formed 
the lap to command the entrance ; but if this. 
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was so either the sea has worn away a great 
portion of the land, or else, as it has been 
suggested, this was simply a blind to lead an 
onward-rushing enemy over the steep cliff 
down into the sea. The first bank from the 
sea is about fifteen feet in height ; the second, 
which doubles as mentioned, is much lower ; 
the third is twenty feet high and well formed, 
and so also is the fourth ; the fifth is lower 
and has been partly destroyed by a field wall 
built through it. The sea has forced its way 
beneath the headland that is now connected 
with the shore by a natural bridge, and as 
time goes on the sea will break up this 
barrier and sweep away these relics of the 
Viking days. 

But now it is pleasant to lie down upon 
these earthworks, and watch the white foam 
fringe the lovely coloured coast of delicious 
purples, greys, and pinks; here worn into 
dark caves, or there in glassy shelving rocks 
that dive down into the translucent depths, 
through which the tinted rocks may be seen 
far beneath, through fifty feet of delicate 
green water full of light, that laves and 
bathes tenderly the upper rock, rising in 
white lace-like wreaths of gentle foam, or 
perhaps in mimic anger dashing against the 
steep cliff, leaving the rock more brilliant 
than before, until the sun dries up the mois- 
ture, or another wave leaps up to kiss the 
rock ere it retires far out to the ocean bed. 

All along the coast are such scenes ; and 
thickly dotted is it with camps of Viking 
Dane or defending Briton. Many an argu- 
ment has been advanced respecting these 
camps, but the one just described certainly 
looks more like the camp of the invader than 
the defender. 

In returning to St. David’s from Caerfai, 
the coast line may be followed, either leaving 
it at Non’s Well—just above which the flag- 
staff of the coastguard look-out will be a 
guide as to direction—or the path may be 
followed on, always round the cliff, into 
Porthclais, and back up the road to the city. 

A pleasant easy walk it is from Caerfai 
round to Non’s Well. Sometimes the narrow 
path skirts too closely for dizzy heads the 
precipitous cliffs, but the view repays the 
slight sowpcon of danger, of real danger 
there is none. 

The headlands are yellow with corn, or 
green with pasturage, or ablaze with the 
ruddy heather mingled with bright yellow 
gorse, dotted here and there with a white 
hamlet or two in the far distance. In one 
spot is a creek where black frowning rocks 
of enormous size look dreadful as we approach, 
but on nearing them, and looking down into 


the sea, a soft rounded beach is seen of grey, 
and white, and blood-red stones, and just 
outside a red rock is surrounded by the white 
fringe of the rising tide. 

The well of St. Non may be discovered 
by noting a little way off from the shore the 
ruins of what looks like a barn, but really is 
all that is left of the holy chapel that still 
bears the name of St. Nonita, who 1,400 
years ago gave birth to St. David amid 
miraculous sights of great portent. 

Her holy well is still there, and may be 
traced by following up the little stream that 
skirts the chapel wall, but no longer is it 
the resort of cripples and pilgrims ;—not but 
what a drink from this little arched well, 
where tiny ferns are reflected in the clear 
water, and a scramble over the heather and 
amid the cliffs, would still cure many a 
disease. Back from here up to the coast- 
guard flagstaff is a quick way back into St. 
David's, but the cliff path on to Porthclais 
opens up other sea views very varied and 
very beautiful. 

Past the “ Chanter’s Seat ”’—a turfed ledge 
of rock, low down in the cliff, between some 
columns as of basalt, where few will venture, 
and around which sea birds wheel and float, 
the path leads on, ever with varying views, 
until a bend to the westward brings one to a 
height over the little port and pier of 
Porthelais. 

In these lovely walks not only is the wild 
scenery interesting, but also the curious 
customs of the people. If some stray peasant 
is met, achat with him in his curious English 
will add to, rather than detract from the 
charm of the walk. No fear of being lost 
need trouble the foot wanderer. The low wide 
turf-topped walls that divide the fields are 
easily climbed, and, in fact, their tops often 
form a pleasant path, and when tired it is 4 
simple matter to strike straight across to 
the point where one would be. The gates 
to these fields are piled stones, which are 
removed when entrance or exit to the field 
is required. 

Just near Chanter’s Seat an old peasant 
was standing, a cross between a shepherd 
and a quarryman, who kindly pointed out to 
us this romantic spot. The beauty of the 
rocks around led to a talk: upon the nature 
of the stone for building, and he told us that 
it was from these, and at Caerfai, that the 
stone for the cathedral was taken—that 
delicate purple stone that is so lovely in its 
soft hue. But on a remark that it did not 
wear very well, “ Yes, indeed,” exclaimed 
the old man, “the weather was eat him off a 
bit ’—a curious illustration of the mixture 
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of tenses and persons that makes their speech 
so quaint and interesting. 

The old man led us on past Chanter’s Seat 
round to the head above the port, where a 
couple of kites were poising and diving over 
the opposite head, that sheltered the broken 
pier. The sea has broken down the protect- 
ing bend of the pier and it lies in ruins, but 
still breaking the full force of the waves. 
The rocks here are worn and jagged, some of 
Needles shape, and of a deep purple hue, with 
yellow bases where the sea washes. One 
little cove was of regular columns of this 
hue overcapped by a head of grey and yellow 
rock, the white foam fringing their bases 
with cameos and emeralds and lace like spray. 

Up away from this little ruined port we 
went, past the three cottages that form the 
village and up the main road back to the 
“ city.” 

All these spots lie to the south and east- 
ward of the cathedral dell, but it is away to 
the northward and westward that range the 
wilder sights of St. David’s. Often we had 
compared our visit to this city to another 
visit to a quaint and dead city, St. Pol de 
Leon, but no such natural beauties surround 
St. Pol as we were here discovering. 

A walk to the craggy heights of Penberry 
that is but about the work of a “little hour,” 
as the German peasants say, makes a pleasant 
afternoon’s work. The top is easily gained, 
and a great expanse of view up Cardigan 
Bay is seen, with its jutting black heads, 
and creeks, and islets, the blue sea between. 
And inland, far away over the treeless land- 
scape, the eye stretches, taking in St. David's, 
and the Ramsay Straits, and in the dim 
distance the looming heights of Prescelly. 

But it is at St. David’s Head that the 
great pre-historic interest of the whole dis- 
trict centres. This also is but an easy hour 
from the “city,” but those who love wild 
scenery and relics of the dumb past, will 
give many hours to wandering over this 
scourged, barren headland. 

The road leads out over the breezy open 
moorland, on which the black cattle are 
grazing, out to the great sand hills that have 
for ages been piled up by winds and waves. 
Like the great dunes at Schevening they 
now form a barrier to the sea, but beneath 
these great hillocks of sand are said to lie 
the villas of the Roman town of Menapia. 
A few rough outlines of foundations are all 
that is now to be seen of any trace of work, 
or building, but the sandy hills might repay 
some research beneath them. From these 
hills or burrows, a little lane leads up on to 
the great head ; beneath the shelter of the 


black Carn Llidy, or Lludy, or Llaiety, the 
path ascends. The variety of spelling for 
this rocky mass rather puzzles the stranger, 
as he thinks, perchance, different heights are 
referred to, but the last manner of spelling 
is the favourite and common pronunciation 
of the peasantry, and therefore probably the 
correct word, if not the correct spelling. 

A worn track, formed by the sheep and 
the few travellers who visit the head, leads 
out from the shelter of the great rock towards 
the point. Soon after leaving the sloping 
ground when the level of the head is reached, 
a careful search will trace slight symptoms 
of a foundation, but near the trac!: the 
indications are so slight, and so resembling 
the loose stones and rocks that lie thickly 
scattered all over the head, that they may 
easily be overlooked, as they appear to have 
been even by Mr. Freeman. But if these 
indications are followed up towards the 
northern cliffs of the head seon they resolve 
themselves into a positive foundation of a 
great wall some six feet broad. 

Right across the head this great rampart 
runs. Time and other causes seem to have 
aided in its destruction even in this century, 
for Fenton speaks of it as being a “rampart 
of loose stones extending across the ridge 
from sea to sea,” but now nothing is left 
but the foundations, and near the track 
on the south side even these vanish. At the 
north end the wall is very distinct, and runs 
up to great blocks of rock surrounded by 
heath, and gorse, and bracken, and then on 
again up to a protecting scarped rock that 
overhangs the sea, and between these rocks 
is an inclosed oval space with a low wall 
now about two feet high, but this inclosure 
is but slight work, and may have no con- 
nection with the great rampart. 

Inside the great rampart one is fairly on 
the head, with the sea on either side. A 
wild, desolate, savage stretch of moorland, 
strewn thickly with grey blocks of limestone 
and granite. A short stunted bracken crops 
up here and there where it can find a little 
shelter, but often the head is black and 
barren even of the short down turf. 

Turning westwards, out towards the head 
on the northern slope, the eye soon notes 
that some of these blocks are larger and 
more regular in form than the others that 
lie scattered everywhere around, and it is 
not difficult to mark two great circles ; and 
standing on the eastern stone of one of these 
circles, a little inner circle is seen with a 
great flat mass of stone lying in its centre. 

These circles are very positive. The blocks 
which form them are mighty blocks of granite 
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larger than any other of the rocks that crop 
up, or lie around them, and many are dis- 
tinctly shaped, although nature seems to 
have been allowed to help in the work. 
Close to these circles still stands a great 
cromlech ; all its supports are gone save one, 
but this still does its work, and looking 
beneath this great mass the other supports 
are seen lying beneath it. We measured it 
roughly with our walking sticks, and made it 
about twelve feet by nine feet. Around it 
lie great masses of granite, that, from their 
form, have been menhirs, and have formed a 





ST. DAVID’'S CATHEDRAL, FROM THE CLOSE. 
From a Drawing by Water Craxe. 


part of this mighty nature’s temple—one as 
interesting as the multitudinous stones of 
Carnac, and more suggestive in their weird 
desolation than even the engraved stones on 
the little island of Gavr Innis. 

We stood upon one of these great blocks 
and looked out over the scene around us. 
Wild nature alone filled the eye and allowed 
the mind to wander back over the ages— 
back into the hidden speechless past, when 
this barren hillside must have been peopled 
with an energetic race, when human forms 
must have crowded round these monuments 
to the worship of the Allfather. There 


beneath us rise the sands that hide the 
traces of Rome's greatness, away over the 
moorland are the cottages that cluster around 
the walls of the Christian church, but we 
are standing amidst the relics of a religion 
that preceded all these, and are carried back 
into the dumb ages when history was not. 

That this headland had been thickly 
peopled we soon had other evidence, for 
passing onwards towards the head we came 
to a mighty barrier—an immense wall some 
twenty feet high and of tremendous thick- 
ness, built of loose stones piled up wide at 
the base and narrowing towards 
the top. Grey these stones were 
with time and lichen, but with no 
mark upon them to give any clue 
as to whose hands piled them one 
upon the other. In front of them 
ran two embankments of earth, 
forming an outer defence, and 
through these an avenue of stones 
leads to the entrance, through 
which now stray tourists saunter, 
in idle curiosity and wonder. 

Inside this immense work, that 
is known as Clawdd-y-Milwyr, or, 
the warrior’s fence, or dyke, other 
traces of primeval work met our 
eyes. Already we were lost in 
wonder that for thousands of years 
these palpable relics of a dim past 
still remained so untouched by 
man’s hand that one could call up 
the life of camp and church led on 
this wild promontory; but here, 
inside this great wall, lay the very 
circles of the homes of the warriors 
who had defended this dyke and 
protected the priests in their 
religious rites, 

Within the wall is a small level 
hollow, protected from the westward 
by a high line of rock, and spread 
out on this grassy plot are six 
distinct foundations of round houses, 
about twenty-four to thirty feet in diameter ; 
on the south side are traces of two other 
huts, but these are indistinct, but the six 
show clearly that good, substantial, and 
roomy huts have been clustered closely to- 
gether in this wild retreat, that a hundred 
men could have held against far greater 
members. 

Above the huts, or “cyttiau,” as they are 
called in Welsh, the great block of rock 
rises up to a grey, lichen-covered mass, from 
which one can look down upon the black, 
bare, sea-worn mass of the extreme point of 
the head, around which the sea whirls, and 
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sweeps, and foams, even in the calmest 
summer's day. To stand, even half-way 
down, on this blackened rock on a stormy 
day, would be a terrific, but a dangerous, 
sensation. 

From the grey rock above we could look 
well down upon the snug homes of the first 
dwellers upon this head, and note how well 
they were defended by nature and art from 
all attack. Turning seaward also the view 
was full of interest ; the dotted rocks of the 
Bishop and his Clerks, that are not, as George 
Owen puts it, “ without some small quiristers 
who shewe not themselves but at spring tydes 
and calme seas,” lay lighting up the expanse 
of blue sea. Through Ramsay Sound, lifting 


But few who journey to this old-world 
corner of Britain venture across the turbulent 
sound to Ramsay Island. The distance is 
but short—half an hour’s sail from the little 
port of Porthstinnan is sufficient in fair 
weather to gain the island; but at high 
spring-tides, or when there is but a little 
wind, the passage is decidedly a rough one. 
Old Fenton says round the head rush some 
of “the fiercest currents in the known 
world,” and these whirl and seethe through 
Ramsay Sound at the rate of ten knots an 
hour, and at half tide, in calm weather, the 
sea runs in continuous stream over the 
shelving rocks like some swiftly-flowing 
stream. 





RUINS OF THE BISHOP’S PALACE, 8ST, DAVID’S. 
From a Drawing by WatTER CRANE. 


and sinking in the rush of current, came 
bravely on some craft in full sail. But one 
little craft that was heading against wind and 
current without sails—that would have been 
deemed a magic ship by those who had lived 
in the huts beneath us—pulled us back from 
the unknown life of this headland with one 
wrench into this present age of steam. 

But steam troubled us not here on the 
land, and slowly we worked our way back 
again into St. David’s, over moorland, and 
sandhill, and burrow. The musical cow-calls 
of the peasants, with its rising and falling 
cadences, reminding us of the Ranz des 
Vaches in distant Switzerland. 


- Runs of The Gisrieps Paact « 
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One of our friends was sketching on the 
western cliff of Ramsay Island, so we joined 
him in the boat he had obtained from the 
builder of the lighthouse station that is 
wedged into the little cleft of rock beneath 
St. Justinian’s Chapel. In old times this 
little chapel, that still stands, but roofless, on 
the hill above the port, was the scene of 
many a thankful prayer for deliverance from 
the sea. And now with a lifeboat house 
just beneath it, and a boat and crew that 
have already done good service, how many 
more heart-felt prayers will go up to heaven 
on this lonely craggy rock for rescue from 
shipwreck and death. 


Rese Winwew of the Mant 
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A quick sail ran us across the sound, 
we leaped and sprang over the rushing waves, 
but with a good wind ; and a little half hour 
landed us on Ramsay in a picturesque little 
cove with one solitary cottage above it, 
the sea rushing through dark brown caves 
of slate-like rock. We climbed to the top 
of the island and passed over it to the west- 
ward side, over purple heath and grey moor- 
land, where the grey rock crops up between 
a few cultivated fields, until we saw the 
open western sea ; and from the edge of this 
cliff the easel was pitched, some heavy stones 
being easily obtained to prevent the wind 
carrying picture and easel over the precipitous 
cliff into the leaping, foaming sea beneath. 
On the right was a great rounded cliff 
clothed with purple heath and patches of 
bright green sward, yellow turf, and grey 
soft rock sloping down to the sea. Just 
beyond it peeped up from amidst the white 
foam of the leaping sea a little black rock, 
and far out away in the sunlit waters shone 
the white rocks and white buildings of the 
Bishop, with its lighthouse. A sail is pass- 
ing up, and two others, white and black, are 
heading down, and away to the south-east 
looms up the dangerous island of the Smalls. 
A lovely spot, with no sound but the break 
of the waves, and the scream of the sea-birds 
that whirl, and rise, and sink around the 
head, disturbed at the sight of this little 
camp on their special territory. 

A walk round the island well repays the 
pleasant toil; at the south corner is a 
curious scene of broken masses of mountain 
detached from the main, through and around 
which the sea winds in grey-blue foam, and 
where the scream of the sea-birds fills the 
air. These detached masses are called the 
Chanter’s Isle, and the Falcon’s Isle, and 
the passage between them is practicable at 
certain tides for a boat—but, let the boat be 
manned by a good and careful crew. 

To the north the cliffs and hills are 
highest, and some wondrously wild head- 
lands are seen ; the rocks at low tide yellow- 
lined at the base, then the black sea-weed 
fringe, lines and patches of white tell of the 
sea-birds’ haunts, and above, the turf and 
lichen alternate with the grey and worn rocks. 

From the south-east a pleasant view of all 
the mainland is seen across the narrow 
surging sound: on the extreme left the 
black head of St. David’s, the heights of 
Carn Llidy and Penberry, the little city half 
hid in the hollow, and the broken coast-line 
away to Caerfai—this view alone repays 
well the toil and touch of excitement of 
crossing the sound. 


Away from lonely Ramsay we pulled 
again, out into the leaping waves of the 
whirling currents, the wind but of little use 
to us now, for it was dead on the cliffs, and 
if we stood out we were amidst sunken 
rocks and the full force of the rush of 
waters. More than an hour’s hard pulling at 
last landed us at the little lifeboat, where 
the men told us dire tales of shipwreck and 
rescue, with quick speech and quaint phrase- 
ology. Of one barque that got on to the 
“‘Bitches”’ (the significant name of one 
especially dangerous half-sunken ridge) we 
heard a stirring tale. ‘There was a hole in 
her bottom, and they was in distress that 
very minnit ;” but the crew were saved in 
spite of a wild sea. 

We left these half-mason, half - sailor 
builders, and climbed up to the little chapel 
of St. Justinian above, thankful that the 
“Bitches” had not pierced a hole in the 
bottom of our own small craft; we had 
passed close to them in crossing, but a glassy 
whirlpool covered them at high tide. 

The little chapel could easily be restored, 
as the walls are in good preservation, and 
traces are left of the rude architecture, of 
arches and corbels, and of an arcade within, 
and a piscina, and also of a little recess that 
may have been an ambry. On the north 
side, sheltered from the wind by a sloping 
hill, the windows are very quaint, being 
formed simply by two great stones rudely 
worked into an arch. The building is not 
traced farther back than about the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, but 
some of the work seems to lead back to an 
earlier date. 

In wandering around St. David’s, to the 
historian or archeologist, or lover of natural 
history, points of interest seem to grow and 
increase as the district becomes known. Not 
a road can be taken but some point is 
stumbled upon that awakes a longing for 
deeper research. As we wandered back into 
St. David’s from Ramsay we passed another 
of the great camps with which the district 
abounds, and this a peculiar one. 

It lies on the height above the little tiny 
stream called Alan, and looks down upon 
the ruins of the bishop’s palace. The camp 
is semicircular, the side above the stream 
not being defended by embankment ; but 
outside the circular fort is also a larger 
oblong encampment, the lines of this work 
resting upon the greater work of the circular 
camp. The square camp has been assigned 
to the Romans, and a curious argument has 
arisen as to which was first formed, the 
circular or the square. In spite of Mr. 
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Freeman and another writer, tne square 
work certainly appears to be an addition to 
the circular. 

Below us as we stood upon these built-up 
heights lay the beautiful ruins of the bishop’s 
palace, and we strolled down into them and 
threw ourselves upon the soft turf in the 
great quadrangle to rest after our toil. 

A pleasant thing it was to lie in the 
north-east corner of the courtyard of this 
once mighty palace, and catch the setting 
sun glinting through the arcading round the 
southern side, and lighting up the stones of 
the embattlements that top the arcading 
round the little chapel, above which the tiny 
spire rears its torn head. How gloriously 
the full light rested on the parti-coloured 
stones of the south side, and upon the 
ruined entrance gate with its ivied walls! 
Over the ruins rose the square tower of the 
cathedral, and the pinnacles of the western 
front peep between the buttresses and ruined 
arches. The lengthening shadows throw the 
outlines of the arcades and windows upon 
the soft green sward, the smooth glossy 
jackdaws caw and hop about amid the ivy, 
and lesser birds twitter upon the grass-grown 
battlements. A few children’s voices at play 
amidst the mighty cellarage of the palace 
alone breaks in with human sounds upon 
nature’s music in this lovely spot. 


And so we lingered on in this peaceful 
city, luxuriating in the strong strength of 
the life-giving air, chattering with the 
inhabitants, or peeping into their little 
cottages where the earth floors perchance 
were varied with here and there a single 
stone patch near the doorway ; where the 
roofs were unplastered inside, and showed the 
dark thatch that protected them from the 
weather, until at last, in the fresh crisp air 
of early morning, before the sun had arisen 
to light up the crags of Penberry, we were 
once more mounted on the box-seat of a 
vehicle, to take us away from this western 
land. 

We went away as we had come, with 
twelve perched upon a waggonette; two 
were seated on the footboard, their feet 
dangling beneath the horses’ tails, three held 
closely on to the box-seat, six were packed 
inside with the luggage, and one was perched 
upon the top of this, until frightened, he 
preferred the seat on the step as a more 
lowly but safer resting (?) place. 

But so we left this dead city, and as we at 
length topped the heights near St. Roch, our 
eyes turned back with loving affection 
towards the heights of Carn Llaiety and 
Penberry, for it was our last glimpse of 
quaint, remote, health-giving, deeply-interest- 
ing St. David's. 

JAMES BAKER. 











THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


By Srantey J. WEyYMAN. 


I, 


HAD afterwards such good reason 
to look back upon and remember 
the events of that afternoon, that 
Catherine’s voice seems to ring in 
my brain even now. I can shut 
my eyes and see again after all 
these years, what I saw then 
—just the blue summer sky, 
and one gray angle of the keep, from which 
a fleecy cloud was trailing like the smoke 
from a chimney. I could see no more because 
I was lying on my back, my head resting on 
my hands. Marie and Croisette, my brothers, 
were lying by me in exactly the same posture, 
and a few yards away on the terrace, 
Catherine was sitting on a stool Gil had 
brought out for her. It was the second 
Thursday in August, and hot. Even the 
jackdaws were silent. I had almost fallen 
asleep, watching my cloud grow longer and 
longer, and thinner and thinner, when 
Croisette, who cared for heat no more thana 
lizard, spoke up sharply, “ Mademoiselle,” 
she said, “why are you watching the Cahors 
road?” 

I had not noticed that she was doing so. 
But something in the keenness of Croisette’s 
tone, taken perhaps with the fact that Cather- 
ine did not at once answer him, aroused me ; 
and I turned to her. And lo! she was blush- 
ing in the most heavenly way, and her eyes 
were full of tears, and she looked at us 
adorably. And we all three sat up on our 
elbows, like three puppy dogs, and looked at 
her. And there was a long silence. And 
then she said quite simply to us, “ Boys, I 
am going to be married to M. de Pavannes.” 

I fell flat on my back and spread out my 
arms. ‘Oh, Mademoiselle!” I cried re- 
proachfully. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle!” cried Marie. And 
he fell flat on his back, and spread out his 
arms and moaned. He was a good brother, 
was Marie, and obedient. 

And Croisette cried, “Oh, Mademoiselle !” 





too. But he was always ridiculous in those 
days. He fell flat on his back, and flopped 
his arms and squealed like a pig. 

Yet he was sharp. It was he who first 
remembered our duty, and went to Catherine, 
cap in hand, where she sat half angry and 
half confused, and said with a fine redness 
in his cheeks, ‘“‘ Mademoiselle de Caylus, our 
cousin, we give you joy, and wish you long 
life; and are your servants, and the good 
friends and aiders of M. de Pavannes in all 
quarrels, as —— ”’ 

But I could not stand that. “ Not so fast, 
St. Croix de Caylus,” I said, pushing him 
aside—he was ever getting before me in those 
days—and taking his place. Then with my 
best bow I began, “ Mademoiselle, we give 
you joy and long life, and are your servants 
and the good friends and aiders of M. de 
Pavannes in all quarrels, as—as—” 

“As becomes the cadets of your house,” 
suggested Croisette, softly. 

“ As becomes the cadets of your house,” I 
repeated. And then Catherine stood up and 
made me a low bow and we all kissed her 
hand in turn, beginning with me and ending 
with Croisette, as was becoming. Afterwards 
Catherine threw her handkerchief over her 
face—she was crying—and we three sat 
down, Turkish fashion, just where we were, 
and said “Oh, Kit!” very softly. 

But presently Croisette had something to 
add. “What will the Wolf say?” he 
whispered to me. 

“Ah! Tobesure!” I exclaimed aloud. 
I had been thinking of myself before ; but 
this opened quite another window. “ What 
will the Vidame say, Kit ?” 

She dropped her kerchief from her 
face, and turned so pale that I was sorry 
I had spoken—apart from the kick Croisette 
gave me. “Is M. de Bezers at his house?” 
she asked anxiously. 


“Yes,” Croisette answered. ‘“ He came in 
, 


last night from St. Antonin, with very small 
attendance.” 
The news seemed to set her fears at rest 


























instead of augmenting them as I should 
have expected. I suppose they were rather 
for Louis de Pavannes, than for herself. 
Not unnaturally, too, for even the Wolf 
could scarcely have found it in his heart to 
hurt our cousin. Her slight willowy figure, 
her pale oval face and gentle brown eyes, her 
pleasant voice, her kindness, seemed to us 
boys and in those days, to sum up all that 
was womanly. We could not remember, not 
even Croisette the youngest of us—who was 
seventeen, a year junior to Marie and 
myself—we were twins—the time when we 
had not heen in love with her. 

But let me explain how we four, whose 
united ages scarce exceeded seventy years, 
came to be lounging on the terrace in the 
holiday stillness of that afternoon. It was 
the summer of 1572. The great peace, it will 
be remembered, between the Catholics and 
the Huguenots had not long been declared ; 
the peace which in a day or two was to be 
solemnized, and, as most Frenchmen hoped, 
to be cemented by the marriage of Henry of 
Navarre with Margaret of Valois, the King’s 
sister. The Vicomte de Caylus, Catherine’s 
father and our guardian, was one of the 
governors appointed to see the peace enforced ; 
the respect in which he was held by both 
parties—he was a Catholic but no bigot, 
God rest his soul !—recommending him for 
this employment. He had therefore gone a 
week or two before to Bayonne, his province. 
Most of our neighbours in Quercy were like- 
wise from home, having gone to Paris to be 
witnesses on one side or the other of the 
royal wedding. And consequently we young 
people, not greatly. checked by the presence 
of good-natured, sleepy Madame Claude, 
Catherine’s duenna, were disposed to make 
the most of our liberty ; and to celebrate the 
peace in our own fashion. 

We were country-folk. Not one of us 
had been to Pau, much less to Paris. The 
Vicomte held stricter views than were com- 
mon then, upon young people’s education ; 
and though we had learned to ride and shoot, 
to use our swords and toss a hawk, and to 
read and write, we knew little more than 
Catherine herself of the world ; little more of 
the pleasures and sins of court life, and not 
one-tenth as much as she did of its graces. 
Still she had taught us to dance and make 
a bow. Her presence had softened our 
manners ; and of late we had gained something 
from the frank companionship of Louis de 
Pavannes, a Huguenot whom the Vicomte 
had taken prisoner at Moncontour and held 
to ransom. We were not, I think, mere 
clownish yokels. 


But we were shy. We disliked and 
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shunned strangers. And when old Gil ap 
peared suddenly, while we were still chewing 
the melancholy cud of Kit’s announcement, 
and cried sepulchrally “M. le Vidame de 
Bezers to pay his respects to Mademoiselle ! ” 
—Well, there was something like a panic, I 
confess ! 

We scrambled to our feet, muttering 
“The Wolf!” The entrance at Caylus is 
by a ramp rising from the gateway to the 
level of the terrace. This sunken way is 
fenced by low walls so that one may not— 
when walking on the terrace—fall into it. 
Gil had spoken before his head had well 
risen to view, and this gave us a moment, 
just a moment. Croisette made a rush for 
the doorway into the house; but failed to 
gain it, and drew himself up behind a but- 
tress of the tower, his finger on his lip. I 
am slow sometimes; and Marie waited for 
me ; so that we had barely got to our legs— 
looking, I dare say, awkward and ungainly 
enough—before the Vidame’s shadow fell 
darkly on the ground at Catherine’s feet. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, advancing to her 
at once through the sunshine and bending over 
her slender hand with a magnificent grace that 
was born of his size and manner combined, “ I 
rode in late last night from Toulouse; and 
I go to-morrow to Paris. I have but rested 
and washed off the stains of travel that I may 
lay my—ah!” 

He seemed to see us for the first time and 
negligently broke off in his compliment ; 
raising himself and saleting us. “Ah,” he 
continued indolently, ‘two of the maidens of 
Caylus, I see. With an odd pair of hands 
apiece, unless I am mistaken. Why do you 
not set them spinning, Mademoiselle?” and 
he regarded us with that smile which—with 
other things as evil—had made him famous. 

Croisette pulled horrible faces behind his 
back. We looked hotly at him; but could 
find nothing to say. 

“You grow red!” he went on, pleasantly 
—the wretch !—playing with us as a cat 
does with mice. “It offends your dignity, 
perhaps, that I bid Mademoiselle set you 
spinning? I now would spin at Mademoi- 
selle’s bidding, and think it happiness !” 

“Weare not girls!” I blurted out, with 
the flush and tremor of a boy’s passion. 
“You had not called my godfather, Anne 
de Montmorenci a girl, M. le Vidame!” For 
though we counted it a joke among ourselves 
that we all bore girls’ names, we were young 
enough to be sensitive about it. 


He shrugged his shoulders. And how he 


dwarfed us all as he stood there dominating 
our terrace ! 
man,” he said scornfully. 


‘““M. de Montmorenci was a 
“M. Anne de 
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Caylus is And the villain deliberately 
turned his great back upon us, taking his 
seat on the low wall near Catherine’s chair. 
It was clear even to our vanity that he 
did not think us worth another word—that 
we had passed absolutely from his mind. 
Madame Claude came waddling out at the 
same moment, Gil carrying a chair behind 
her. And we—well we slunk away and sat 
on the other side of the terrace, whence we 
could still glower at the offender. 

Yet who were we to glower at him? To 
this day I shake at the thought of him. It 
was not so much his height and bulk, though 
he was so big that the clipped pointed fashion 
of his beard—a fashion then new at court— 
seemed on him incongruous and effeminate ; 
nor so much the sinister glance of his gray eyes 
—he had a slight cast in them; nor the 
grim suavity of his manner, and the harsh 
threatening voice that permitted of no dis- 
guise. It was the sum of these things, 
the great brutal presence of the man—that 
was overpowering—that made the great 
falter and the poor crouch. And then his 
reputation! Though we knew little of the 
world’s wickedness, all we did know had 
come to us linked with his name. We had 
heard of him as a duellist, as a bully, an 
employer of bravos. At Jarnac he had 
been the last to turn from the shambles. 
Men called him cruel and vengeful even for 
those days—gone by now, thank God !— 
and whispered his name when they spoke 
of assassinations ; saying commonly of him 
that he would not blanch before a Guise, 
nor blush before the Virgin. 

Such was our visitor and neighbour, Raoul 
de Mar, Vidame de Bezers. As he sat on 
the terrace, now eying us askance, and now 
paying Catherine a compliment, I likened 
him to a great cat before which a butterfly 
has all unwittingly flirted her prettiness. 
Poor Catherine! No doubt she had her own 
reasons for uneasiness ; more reasons I fancy 
than I then guessed. For she seemed to 
have lost her voice. She stammered and 
made but poor replies; and Madame Claude 
being deaf and stupid, and we boys too 
timid after the rebuff we had experienced 
to fill the gap, the conversation languished. 
The Vidame was not for his part the man to 
put himself out on a hot day. 

It was after one of these pauses—not 
the first but the longest—that I started 
on finding his eyes fixed on mine. More, 
I shivered. It is hard to describe, but there 
was a look in the Vidame’s eyes at that 
moment which I had never seen there before. 
A look of pain almost: of dumb savage 
alarm at any rate. From me they passed 





slowly to Marie and mutely interrogated 
him. Then the Vidame’s glance travelled 
back to Catherine and settled on her. 

Only a moment before she had been but too 
conscious of his presence. Now, as it chanced 
by bad luck, or in the course of Providence, 
something had drawn her attention elsewhere. 
She was unconscious of his regard. Her own 
eyes were fixed in a far-away gaze. Her 
colour was high, her lips were parted, her 
bosom heaved gently. 

The shadéw deepened on the Vidame’s 
face. Slowly he took his eyes from hers, 
and looked northwards also. 

Caylus castle stands on a rock in the 
middle of the narrow valley of that name. 
The town clusters about the ledges of the 
rock so closely that when I was a boy I could 
fling a stone clear of the houses. The hills 
are scarcely five hundred yards distant on 
either side, rising in tamer colours from the 
green fields about the brook. It is possible 
from the terrace to see the whole valley and 
the road which passes through it lengthwise. 
Catherine’s eyes were on the northern 
extremity of the defile, where the highway 
from Cahors descends from the uplands. She 
had been sitting with her face turned that 
way all the afternoon. 

I looked that way too. A solitary horse- 
man was descending the steep track from the 
hills. 

“ Mademoiselle!” cried the Vidame sud- 
denly. We all looked up. His tone was 
such that the colour fled from Kit’s face. 
There was something in his voice she had never 
heard in any voice before—something that to 
a woman was like a blow. ‘“ Mademoiselle,” 
he snarled, “is expecting news from Cahors, 
from her lover. I have the honour to con- 
gratulate M. de Pavannes on his conquest.” 

Ah! he had guessed it! As the words 
fell on the sleepy silence, an insult in 
themselves, I sprang to my feet, amazed and 
angry, yet astounded by his quickness of 
sight, and wit. He must have recognized 
the Pavannes badge at that distance. “ M. 
le Vidame,” I said indignantly—Catherine 
was white and voiceless—“ M. le Vidame—” 
but there I stopped and faltered stammering. 
For behind him I could see Croisette ; and 
Croisette gave me no sign of encouragement 
or support. 

So we stood face to face a moment; the 
boy and the man of the world, the stripling 
and the roué. Then the Vidame bowed to 
me in quite a new fashion. “M. Anne de 
Caylus desires to answer for M. de Pavannes?” 
he asked smoothly; with a mocking 
smoothness. 


I understood what he meant. But some- 

















thing prompted me—Croisette said after- 
wards that it was a happy thought, though 
now I know the crisis to have been less 


serious than he fancied—to answer. “ Nay, 
not for M. de Pavannes. Rather for my 
cousin.” AndI bowed. “Ihavethe honour 
on her behalf to acknowledge your congratu- 
lations, M. le Vidame. It pleases her that 
our nearest neighbour should also be the first 
outside the family to wish her well. You 
have divined truly in supposing that she will 
shortly be united to M. de Pavannes.” 

I suppose—for I saw the giants’ colour 
change and his lip quiver as I spoke—that his 
previous words had been only a guess. Fora 
moment the devil seemed to be glaring through 
his eyes; and he looked at Marie and me 
as a wild animal at its keepers. Yet he 
maintained his cynical politeness in part. 
“ Mademoiselle desires my congratulations?” 
he said slowly, labouring with each word it 
seemed. “She shall have them on the 
happy day. She shall certainly have them 
then. But these are troublous times. And 
Mademoiselle’s betrothed is I think a 
Huguenot. And has gone to Paris. Paris 
—well the air of Paris is not good for 
Huguenots, I am told.” 

I saw Catherine shiver ; indeed she was on 
the point of fainting. I broke in rudely, my 
passion getting the better of my fears. 
“‘M. de Pavannes can take care of himself, 
believe me,” I said brusquely. 

“ Perhaps so,” Bezers answered, his voice 
like the grating of steel on steel. “ But at 
any rate this will be a memorable day for 
Mademoiselle. The day on which she receives 
her first congratulations—she will remember 
it as long as she lives! Oh, yes, I will 
answer for that, M. Anne,” he said looking 
brightly at one and another of us, his eyes 
more oblique than ever, “ Mademoiselle will 
remember it, I am sure!” 

It would be impossible to describe the 
devilish glance he flung at the poor sinking 
girl, as he withdrew ; the horrid emphasis 
he threw into those last words, the covert 
deadly threat they conveyed to the dullest 
ears. That he went then, was small mercy. 
He had done all the evil he could do at 
present. If his desire had been to leave fear 
behind him, he had certainly succeeded. 

Kit crying softly went into the house ; 
her innocent coquetry more than sufficiently 
punished already. And we three looked at 
one another with blank faces. It was clear 


that we had made a dangerous enemy, and 
an enemy at our own gates. Asthe Vidame 
had said these were troublous times when 
things were done to men, ay, and to women 
and children, which we scarce dare to speak 
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of now. “I wish the Vicomte were here,” 
Croisette said uneasily after we had discussed 
several unpleasant contingencies. 

“Or even Malines the steward,” I 
suggested. 

“He would not be much good,” replied 
Croisette. “And he is at St. Antonin and 
will not be back this week. Father Pierre 
too is at Albi.” 

“You do not think,” said Marie, “that 
he will attack us?” 

“ Certainly not |” Croisette retorted with 
contempt. “Even the Vidame would not 
dare to do that in time of peace. Besides he 
has not half a score of men here,” continued 
the lad shrewdly, “and counting old Gil and 
ourselves we have as many. And Pavannes 
always said that three men could hold the 
gate at the bottom of the ramp against a 
score. Oh, he will not try that!” 


“Certainly not!” I agreed. And so we 
crushed Marie. “But for Louis de 
Pavannes— 


Catherine interrupted me. She came out 
quickly looking a different person ; her face 
flushed with anger, her tears dried. “Anne!” 
she cried imperiously. ‘‘ What is the matter 
down below? Will you see?” 

I had no difficulty in doing that. All the 
sounds of town life came up to us on the 
terrace. Lounging there we could hear the 
chaffering over the wheat measures in 
the cloisters of the market-square, the yell of 
a dog, the voice of a scold, the church bell, 
the watchman’s cry. I had only to step to 
the wall to overlook it all. On this summer 
afternoon the town had been for the most 
part very quiet. If we had not been engaged 
in our own affairs we should have taken the 
alarm before, remarking in the silence the 
first beginnings of what was now a very 
respectable tumult. It swelled louder even 
as we stepped to the wall. 

We could see—a bend in the street laying 
it open—part of the Vidame’s house ; the 
gloomy, square hold which had come to him 
from his mother. His own chateau of Bezers 
lay far away in Franche Comté, but of late 
he had shown a preference—Catherine could 
best account for it perhaps—for this mean 
house in Caylus. It was the only house in 
the town which did not belong to us. It 
was known as the House of the Wolf, and 
was a grim stone building surrounding a 
courtyard. Rows of wolves’ heads carved 
in stone flanked the windows, whence their 
bare fangs grinned day and night at the 
church porch opposite. 

The noise drew our eyes in this direction ; 
and there lolling in a window over the door, 
looking out on the street with a laughing eye, 
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was Bezers himself. The cause of his merri- 
ment—we had not far to look for it—was a 
horseman who was riding up the street under 
difficulties. He was reining in his steed—no 
easy task on that steep greasy pavement—so 
as to present some front to a score or so of 
ragged knaves, who were following close at 
his heels, hooting and throwing mud and 
pebbles at him. The man had drawn his 
sword, and his oaths came up to us, mingled 
with shrill cries of “‘ Vive la messe /” and half 
drowned by the clattering of the horse’s hoofs. 
We saw a stone strike him in the face, and 
draw blood. And heard him swear louder 
than before. 

“Oh!” cried Catherine, clasping her hands 
with a sudden shriek of indignation, “ my 


letter! They will get my letter!” 
“Death!” exclaimed Croisette. “She 
is right! .It is M. de Pavannes’ courier ! 


This must be stopped! We cannot stand this, 
Anne!” 

“They shall pay dearly for it, by our 
Lady!” I cried swearing myself. “ And in 
peace time too the villains! Gil! Francis!” 
I shouted, “ where are yout” 

And I looked round for my fowling piece, 
while Croisette jumped on the wall, and 
forming a trumpet with his hands shrieked 
at the top of his voice ; “ Back! he bears a 
letter from the Vicomte ?”’ 

But the device did not succeed; and I 
could not find my gun. For a moment we 
were helpless, and before I could have fetched 
the gun from the house, the horseman and 
the hooting rabble at his heels, had turned a 
corner and were hidden by the roofs. 

Another turn however would bring them out 
in front of the gateway ; and seeing this we 
hurried down the ramp to meet them. I stayed 
a moment to tell Gil to collect the servants ; 
and, this keeping me, Croisette reached the 
narrow street outside before me. As I 
followed him I was nearly knocked down by 
the rider, whose face was covered with dirt 
and blood, while fright had rendered his 
horse unmanageable. Darting aside I let 
him pass—he was blinded and could not see 
me—and then found that Croisette—brave 
lad!—had collared the foremost of the 
ruffians, and was beating him with his 
sheathed sword, while the rest of the rabble 
stood back; ashamed, yet sullen and with 
anger in their eyes. A dangerous crew I 
thought ; not townsmen, most of them. 

“ Down with the Huguenots !” cried one, 
as I appeared, one bolder than the rest. 

“Down with the canaille/’’ I retorted, 
sternly eying the ill-looking ring. “ Will 
you set yourselves above the king’s peace, dirt 
that you are? Go back to your kennels!” 


The words were scarcely out of my mouth, 
before I saw that the fellow whom Croisette 
was punishing had got hold of a dagger. I 
shouted.a warning! but it came too late. 
The blade fell, and—thanks to God—striking 
the buckle of the lad’s belt, glanced off harm- 
less. I saw the steel flash up again—saw 
the spite in the man’s eyes: but this time I 
was a step nearer, and before the weapon 
fell, I passed my sword clean through the 
wretch’s body. He went down like a log, 
Croisette ‘falling with him, held fast by his 
stiffening fingers. 

I had never killed a man before, nor seen 
a man die ; and if I had stayed to think about 
it, I should have fallen sick perhaps. But it 
was no time for thought ; no time for sick- 
ness. The crowd were close upon us, a line of 
flushed threatening faces from wall to wall. 
A single glance downwards told me that the 
man was dead; and I set my foot upon his 
neck. “Hounds! Beasts!’ I cried, not loudly 
this time, for though I was like one possessed 
by rage, it was inward rage, “go to your 
kennels! Will you dare to raise a hand 
against a Caylus? Go, or when the Vicomte 
returns, a dozen of you shall hang in the 
market-place ! ” 

I suppose I looked fierce enough—I know I 
felt no fear, only a strange exaltation—for they 
slunk away. Unwillingly, but with little 
delay the group melted, Bezers’ following— 
of whom I knew the dead man was one—the 
last to go. While I still glared at them, 
lo! the street was empty ; the last had dis- 
appeared round the bend. I turned to find 
Gil and half-a-dozen servants standing with 
pale faces at my back. Croisette seized my 
hand with a sob. ‘Oh, my lord!” cried Gil 
quaveringly. But I shook one off ; I frowned 
at the other. “Take up this carrion!” I 
said, touching it with my foot, “ And hang 
it from the justice-elm. And then close the 
gates! See to it, knaves, and lose no time.” 


Ii. 


CroIsEtTTeE used to tell a story, of the facts of 
which I have no remembrance, save as a bad 
dream. He would have it that I left my 
pallet that night—I had one to myself in 
summer, being the eldest, while he and Marie 
slept on another in the same room—and came 
to him and awoke him, sobbing and shaking 
and clutching him ; and begging him in a 
fit of terror uot to let me go. And that 


so I slept in his arms until morning. 
But as I have said, I do not remember any- 
thing of this ; only that I had an ugly dream 
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that night, and that when I awoke, I was 
lying with him and Marie ; so I cannot say 
whether it really happened. 

At any rate, if I had any feeling of the 
kind it did not last long ; on the contrary—it 
would be idle to deny it—I was flattered by 
the sudden respect, Gil and the servants 
showed me. What Catherine thought of the 
matter I could not teil. She had her letter 
and apparently found it satisfactory. At 
any rate we saw nothing of her. Madame 
Claude was busy boiling simples, and tending 
the messenger’s hurts. And it seemed 
natural that I should take command. 

There could be no doubt—at any rate 
we had none—that the assault on the 
courier had taken place at the Vidame’s 
instance. The only wonder was that he had 
not simply cut his throat and taken the 
letter. But looking back now it seems to 
me that grown men mingled some childish- 
ness with their cruelty in those days—days 
when the religious wars had aroused our 
worst passions. It was not enough to kill 
an enemy. It pleased people to make—Il 
speak literally—a football of his head ; to 
throw his heart to the dogs. And no doubt 
it had fallen in with the Vidame’s grim 
humour that the bearer of Pavannes’ first 
love-letter should enter his mistress’s pres- 
ence, bleeding and plaistered with mud. 
And that the riff-raff about our own gates 
should have part in the insult. 

Bezers’ wrath would be little abated by the 
issue of the affair, or the justice I had done 
on one of his men. So we looked well to 
bolts, and bars, and windows, although the 
castle is well-nigh impregnable, the smooth 
rock falling twenty feet at least on every 
side from the base of the walls. The gate- 
house, Pavannes had shown us, might be 
blown up with gunpowder indeed, but we 
prepared to close the iron grating which 
barred the way half-way up the ramp. This 
done, even if the enemy should succeed in 
forcing an entrance he would only find 
himself caught in a trap—in a steep, narrow 
way exposed to a fire from the top of the 
flanking walls, as well as from the front. 
We had a couple of culverins, which the 
Vicomte had got twenty years before, at the 
time of the battle of St. Quentin. We 
fixed one of these at the head of the ramp, 
and placed the other on the terrace, where 
by moving it a few paces forward we could 
train it on Bezers’ house, which thus lay at 
our mercy. 

Not that we really expected an attack. 
But we did not know what to expect or what 
to fear. We had not ten servants, the 
Vicomte having taken a score of the sturdiest 
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lackeys and keepers to attend him at 
Bayonne. And we felt immensely respon- 
sible. Our main hope was that the Vidame 
would at once go on to Paris, and postpone 
his vengeance. So again and again we cast 
longing glances at the House of the Wolf 
hoping that each sympton of bustle heralded 
his departure. 

Consequently it was a shock to me, and a 
great downfall of hopes, when Gil with a 
grave face came to me on the terrace and 
announced that M. le Vidame was at the 
gate, asking to see Mademoiselle. “It is 
out of the question that he should see her,” 
the old servant added, scratching his head 
in grave perplexity. 

“ Most certainly. I will see him instead,” 
I answered stoutly. “Do you leave Francis 
and another at the gate, Gil. Marie, keep 
within sight, lad. And let Croisette stay 
with me.” 

These preparations made—and they took 
up scarcely a moment—lI met the Vidame at 
the head of the ramp. “ Mademoiselle de 
Caylus,” I said bowing, “is, I regret to say, 
indisposed to-day, Vidame.”’ 

“She will not see me?” he asked, eying 
me very unpleasantly. 

“ Her indisposition deprives her of the 
pleasure,” I answered with an effort. He 
was certainly a wonderful man, for at sight 
of him three-fourths of my courage, and all 
my importance, oozed out at the heels of 
my boots. 

“She will not see me. Very well,” he 
replied, as if I had not spoken. And the 
simple words sounded like a sentence of 
death. ‘Then, M. Anne, I have a crow to 
pick with you. What compensation do you 
propose to make for the death of my servant ? 
A decent quiet fellow, whom you killed 
yesterday, poor man, because his enthusiasm 
for the true faith carried him away a little.” 

“ Whom I killed because he drew a dagger 
on M. St. Croix de Caylus at: the Vicomte’s 
gate,” I answered steadily. I had thought 
about this of course and was ready for it. 
‘You are aware, M. de Bezers,” I continued, 
“that the Vicomte has jurisdiction extending 
to life and death over all persons within the 
valley?” 

“My household excepted,” he rejoined 
quietly. 

“ Precisely ; while they are within the 
curtilage of your house,” I retorted. “ How- 
ever as the punishment was summary, and 
the man had no time to confess himself, I 
am willing to——” 

“Well?” 

“To pay Father Pierre to say ten masses 
for his soul.” 

E 
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The way the Vidame received this sur- 
prised me. He broke into boisterous laughter, 
“By our Lady, my friend,” he cried with 
rough merriment, “but you are a joker! 
You are indeed. Masses! Why the man 
was a Protestant!” 

And that startled me more than anything 
which had gone before ; more indeed than I 
can explain. For it seemed to prove that 
this man laughing his unholy laugh was not 
like other men. He did not pick and choose 
his servants for their religion. He was sure 
that the Huguenot would stone his feliow at 
his bidding ; the Catholic cry “ Vive Coligny!” 
I was so completely taken aback that I found 
no words to answer him, and it was Croisette 
who said smartly, “Then how about his en- 
thusiasm for the true faith, M. le Vidame?”’ 

“‘The true faith,” he answered,—“ for my 
servants is my faith.” Then a thought 
seemed to strike him. ‘“ What is more,” he 
continued slowly, “ that it is the true and only 
faith for all, thousands will learn before the 
world is ten days older. Bear my words in 
mind, boy! They will come back to you. 
And now hear me,” he went on in his usual 
tone, “I am anxious to accommodate a 
neighbour. It goes without saying that I 
would not think of putting you, M. Anne, 
to any trouble for the sake of that rascal of 


mine. But my people will expect something. 
Let the plaguy fellow who caused all this 
disturbance be given up to me, that I may 
hang him ; and let us cry quits.” 

“That is impossible !” I answered coolly. 


I had no need to ask'what he meant. Give 
up Pavannes’ messenger indeed! Never! 

He regarded me—unmoved by my refusal 
—with a smile under which I chafed, while 
I was impotent to resent it. ‘Do not build 
too much on a single blow, young gentle- 
man,” he said shaking his head waggishly. 
“T had fought a dozen times when I was 
your age. However I understand that you 
refuse to give me satisfaction ?” 

“In the mode you mention, certainly,” I 
replied. “ But—” 

“Bah!” he exclaimed with a _ sneer, 
“business first and pleasure afterwards! 
Bezers will obtain satisfaction in his own 
way, | promise you that! And at his own 
time. And it will not be on unfledged bant- 
lings like you. But what is this for?’”’ And 
he rudely kicked the culverin which ap- 
parently he had not noticed before. “So! 
so! I understand,” he added, casting a sharp 
glance at one and another of us. “You 
looked to be besieged! Why, you booby, 
there is the shoot of your kitchen midden, 
twenty feet above the roof of old Frétis’ store ! 
And open, I will be sworn! Do you think 


that I should have come this way while there 
was a ladder in Caylus! Did you take the 
wolf for a sheep?” 

With that he turned on his heel, 
swaggering away in the full enjoyment of 
his triumph. For a triumph it was. We 
stood stunned ; ashamed to look one another 
in the face. Of course the shoot was open. 
We remembered now that it was, and we 
were so sorely mortified by his knowledge 
and our folly, that I failed in my courtesy, 
and did not see him to the gate, as I should 
have done. We paid for that later. 

“He is the devil in person !”’ I exclaimed 
angrily, shaking my fist at the House of the 
Wolf, as I strode up and down impatiently. 
‘*T hate him worse !” 

“So do I!” said Croisette mildly. “ But 
that he hates us is a matter of more import- 
ance, At any rate we will close the shoot.” 

“Wait a moment!” I replied, as after 
another volley of complaints directed at our 
visitor, the lad was moving off to see to it. 
“‘ What is going on down there?” 

“Upon my word I believe he is leaving 
us!” Croisette rejoined sharply. 

For there was a noise of hoofs below us, 
clattering on the pavement. Half-a-dozen 
horsemen were issuing from the House of 
the Wolf, the ring of their bridles and the 
sound of their careless voices coming up to 
us through the clear morning air. Bezers’ 
valet, whom we knew by sight, was the last 
of them. He had a pair of great saddle-bags 
before him, and at sight of these we uttered 
a glad exclamation. “He is going!” I 
murmured, hardly able to believe my eyes. 
“ He is going after all!” 

“Wait!” Croisette answered drily. 

But I was right. We had not to wait 
long. He was going. In another moment 
he came out himself, riding a strong iron-gray 
horse ; and we could see that he had holsters 
to his saddle. His steward was running 
beside him, to take I suppose his last orders. 
A cripple, whom the bustle had attracted from 
his usual haunt, the church porch, held up 
his hand for alms. The Vidame as he 
passed cut him savagely across the face 
with his whip, and cursed him audibly. 

“May the devil take him!” exclaimed 
Croisette in just rage. But I said nothing ; 
remembering that the cripple was a particular 
pet of Catherine’s. I thought instead of an 
occasion, not so very long ago, when the 
Vicomte being at home, we had had a great 
hawking party. Bezers and Catherine had 
ridden up the street together, and Catherine 
giving the cripple a piece of money, Bezers 
had flung to him all his share of the game. 
And my heart sank. 
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Only for a moment however. The man was 
gone ; or was going at any rate. We stood 
silent and motionless, all watching, until 
after what seemed a long interval, the little 
party of seven became visible on the white 
road far below us—to the northward, and 
moving in that direction. Still we watched 
them, muttering a word to one another, 
now and again; until presently the riders 
slackened their pace, and began to ascend 
the winding track that led to the hills and 
Cahors ; and to Paris also, if one went far 
enough. 

Then at length with a loud “ Whoop !”’ we 
dashed across the terrace, Croisette leading, 
and so through the courtyard to the parlour ; 
where we arrived breathless. “ He is off!” 
Croisette cried shrilly. ‘He has started for 
Paris! And bad luck go with him!” And 
we all flung up our caps and shouted. 

But no answer, such as we expected, came 
from the women folk. When we picked 
up our caps, and looked at Catherine, feeling 
rather foolish, she was staring at us with a 
white face and great scornfuleyes. “Fools!” 
she said. “Fools!” 

And that was all. But I was utterly 
taken aback. I had looked to see her face 
lighten at our news ; instead it wore an ex- 
pression I had never seen on it before, 
Catherine, so kind and gentle, calling us 
fools! And without cause! I did not 
understand it. I turned confusedly to 
Croisette. He was looking at her, and I 
saw that he was frightened. As for Madamo 
Claude, she was crying in the corner. A 
presentiment of evil made my heart sink like 
lead. What had happened? 

“ Fools !” my cousin repeated with exceed- 
ing bitterness, her foot tapping the parquet 
unceasingly. ‘Do you think he would have 
stooped to avenge himself on you? On you! 
Or that he could hurt me one hundredth 
part as much here as—as—” She broke off 
stammering. Her scorn faltered for an in- 
stant. “ Bah! heisa man! He knows!” She 
exclaimed superbly, her chin in the air, “ but 
you are boys. You do not understand!” 

I looked amazedly at this angry woman. 
I had a difficulty in associating her with my 
cousin. As for Croisette, he stepped forward 
abruptly, and picked up a white object which 
was lying at her feet. 

“Yes, read it!” she cried, “read it! 
Ah!” and she clenched her little hand, and 
in her passion struck the oak table beside 
her, so that a stain of blood sprang out on 
her knuckles. “ Why did you not kill him ? 
Why did you not do it when you had the 
chance? You were three to one,” she hissed. 
“You had him in your power! You could 


have killed him, and you did not! Now he 
will kill me!” 

Madame Claude muttered something tear- 
fully; something about Pavannes and the 
saints. I looked over Croisette’s shoulder, 
and read the letter. It began abruptly 
without any term of address, and ran thus, 
“T have a mission in Paris, Mademoiselle, 
which admits of no delay—your mission as 
well as my own—to see Pavannes. You haye 
won his heart. It is yours. I will bring it 
you ; or his right hand in token that he has 
yielded up his claim to yours. And to this 
I pledge myself.” 

The thing bore no signature. It was 
written in some red fluid—blood perhaps—a 
mean and sorry trick! On the outside was 
scrawled a direction to Mademoiselle de 
Caylus. And the packet was sealed with the 
Vidame’s crest, a wolf’s head. 

“The coward! the miserable coward!” 
Croisette cried. He was the first to read 
the meaning of the thing. And his eyes 
were full of tears—tears of rage. 

For me I was angry exceedingly. My veins 
seemed full of fire, as I comprehended the 
mean cruelty which could thus torture a 
girl. 
“Who delivered this?” I thundered. 
“ Who gave it to Mademoiselle? How did it 
reach her hands? Speak, some one!” 

A maid, whimpering in the background, 
said that Francis had given it to her to hand 
to Mademoiselle. 


I ground my teeth together, while Marie, 
unbidden, left the room to seek Francis— 


and a stirrup leather. The Vidame had 
brought the note in his pocket no doubt, 
rightly expecting that he would not get an 
audience of my cousin. Returning to the 
gate alone he had seen his opportunity, and 
given the note to Francis, probably with a 
small fee to secure its transmission. 

Croisette and I looked at one another, 
apprehending all this. “He will sleep at 
Cahors to-night,” I said sullenly. 

The lad shook his head and answered in a 
low voice, “I am afraid not. His horses are 
fresh. I think he will push on. He always 
travels quickly. And now you know ii 

I nodded, understanding only too well. 

Catherine had flung herself into a chair. 
Her arms lay nerveless on the table. Her 
face was hidden inthem. But now, overhear- 
ing us, or stung by some fresh thought, she 
sprang to her feet in anguish. Her face 
twitched, her form seemed to stiffen as she 
drew herself up like one in physical pain. 
“Oh, I cannot bear it!’ she cried to us in 
dreadful tones. “Oh, will no one do any- 
thing? I will gotohim! I will tell him I 
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will give him up! I will do whatever he 
wishes if he will only spare him ! ” 

Croisette went from the room crying. It 
was a dreadful sight for us—this girl in 
agony. And it was impossible to reassure 
her! Not one of us doubted the horrible 
meaning of the note, its covert threat. Civil 
wars and religious hatred, and I fancy Italian 
modes of thought, had for the time changed 
our countrymen to beasts. Far more dread- 
ful things were done then than this which 
Bezers threatened—even if he meant it 
literally—far more dreadful things were 
suffered. But in the fiendish ingenuity of 
his vengeance on her, the helpless, loving 
woman, I think Raoul de Bezers stood 
alone. Alas! it fares ill with the butterfly 
when the cat has struck it down. Il 
indeed ! 

Madame Claude rose and put her arms 
round the girl, dismissing me by a gesture. 
I went out, passing through two or three 
scared servants, and made at once for the 
terrace. I felt as if I could only breathe 
there. I found Marie and St. Croix to- 
gether, silent, the marks of tears on their 
faces. Our eyes met and they told one tale. 

We all spoke at the same time. “ When?” 
we said. But the others looked to me for an 
answer. , 

I was somewhat sobered by that, and 
paused to consider before I replied. “ At 
daybreak to-morrow,” I decided presently. 
“Jt is an hour after noon already. We 
want money, and the horses are out. It will 
take an hour to bring them in. After that 
we might still reach Cahors to-night, per- 
haps ; but more haste less speed you know. 
No. At daybreak to-morrow we will start.” 

They nodded assent. 

It was a great thing we meditated. No 
less than to go to Paris—the unknown city 
so far beyond the hills—and seek out M. de 
Pavannes, and warn him. It would be a 
race between the Vidame and ourselves; a 
race for the life of Kit’s suitor. Could we 
reach Paris first, or even within twenty-four 
hours of Bezers’ arrival, we should in all 
probability be in time, and be able to put 
Pavannes on his guard. It had been the 
first thought of all of us, to take such men 
as we could get together and fall upon Bezers 
wherever we found him, making it our simple 
object to"kill him. But the lackeys M. le 


Vicomte had left with us, the times being 
peaceful and the neighbours friendly, were 
poor-spirited fellows. 
the 
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—like master, like men. 


We decided that 
it would be wiser simply to warn Pavannes, 
and then stand by him if necessary. 

We might have despatched a messenger. 
But our servants—Gil excepted, and he was 
too old to bear the journey—were ignorant 


of Paris. Nor could any one of them be 
trusted with a mission so delicate. We 
thought of Pavannes’ courier indeed. But 
he was a Rochellois, and a stranger to the 
capital. There was nothing for it but to go 
ourselves. 

Yet we did not determine on this adventure 
with light hearts, I[remember. Paris loomed 
big and awesome in the eyes of all of 
us. The glamour of the court rather 
frightened than allured us: We felt that 
shrinking from contact with the world which 
a country life engenders, as well as that 
dread of seeming unlike other people which 
is peculiar to youth. It was a great plunge, 
and a dangerous which we meditated. And 
we trembled. If we had known more— 
especially of the future—we should have 
trembled more. 

But we were young, and with our fears 
mingled a delicious excitement. We were 
going on an adventure of knight errantry in 
which we might win our spurs. We were 
going to see the world and play men’s parts 
in it ; to save a friend and make our mistress 
happy ! 

We gave our orders. But we said nothing 
to Catherine or Madame Claude; merely 
bidding Gil tell them after our departure. 
We arranged for the immediate despatch of 
a message to the Vicomte at Bayonne, and 
charged Gil until he should hear from him 
to keep the gates closed, and look well to 
the shoot of the kitchen midden. Then 
when all was ready we went to our pallets, 
but it was with hearts throbbing with 
excitement and wakeful eyes. 

“Anne! Anne!” said Croisette, rising 
on his elbow and speaking to me some three 
hours later, “ what do you think the Vidame 
meant this morning when he said that about 
the ten days?” 

“What about the ten days?” I asked 
peevishly. He had roused me just when I 
was at last falling asleep. 

‘“‘ About the world seeing that his was the 
true faith—in ten days?” 

“T am sure I do not know. For goodness’ 
sake let us go to sleep,” I replied. For I 
had no patience with Croisette, talking such 
nonsense, when we had our own business to 
think about. 
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THE MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


By F. Ry anp. 


Srrk THomas Matory’s Morte d’ Arthur is 
one of the many books whose fate is to be 
more talked about than read. Most educated 
men would be ashamed to own they knew 
nothing of it, but very few could give any 
account of what took place at the Chapel 
Perilous and in the Castle of Damsels, or in- 
dicate the exact relationship between Sir Ector 
de Maris and Sir Galahad. The work is acces- 
sible in a cheap and readable form ; but boys 
fight shy of it, preferring apparently the 
quasi-scientific romance of Jules Verne and 
his imitators, while girls are given over to the 
seductive delights of the love story. Mr. 
Montgomerie Ranking and Mr. Ernest Rhys 
have done something to popularise it by their 
volumes of selections, but the fact remains 
that the original is not a book with a large 
audience of young people. Among elder 
folk, popular scientific works, biographies of 
third-rate politicians, and flimsy histories of 
the last half-century occupy the leisure of 
the more serious ; while the frivolous have 
sensational tales, or at best the somewhat 
rarified novels of the American gentlemen 
who have proclaimed themselves the succes- 
sors, and superiors, of Dickens and Thackeray. 
They would never think of turning for in- 
struction and amusement to a fifteenth 
century recension of a set of twelfth century 
romances. What of speculation or of conduct 
is to be learnt from men who believed in all 
sorts of superstitions, persecuted the Jews, 
and knew nothing of evolution and electrical 
lighting? Or what pleasure is to be got from 
a work of fiction without plot and without 
psychological analysis, and wholly innocent 
of realism, whether after the manner of Mr. 
Howells or the manner of M. Zola? Nota 
single library edition has been published since 


Southey’s quartos in 1818, unless Wright’s 
reprint of 1858 can be so-called, and every 
publisher I have asked has told me that such 
an edition would noi sell. 

The Morte @’ Arthur, which is certainly the 
most important piece of English prose written 
before the age of Elizabeth, is a compilation 
and translation, more or less free, of certain 
selected romances in the Arthurian cycle. 
The chief of these are the Joseph d’ Arimathie 
and Merlin of Robert de Boron, the 7’ristram 
of Luces de Gast, with the continuation by 
Hélie de Boron, the Lancelot, Sangraal, and 
Morte d’ Arthur of Walter Map, and the 
Perceval of Chrestien de Troyes. These in 
turn were connected, harmonised, and en- 
larged forms of legends, written or unwritten, 
mainly of Celtic origin, but perhaps in some 
degree traceable to the classical stories of Troy 
and Thebes, of Jason and Alexander. The 
first to give a literary shape to these old-world 
stories had been Geoffrey of Monmouth, in 
his History of British Kings, written about 
1140; but the form he chose was an imita- 
tion of authentic history. De Boron and his 
followers were more happy. They boldly 
adopted the form of romance. Their stories 
necessarily often overlapped, and many dis- 
crepancies in incident, character, and moral 
tone appeared. The Welsh knight, or (it 
may be) priest, Sir Thomas Malory, pieced 
together the best of the various French 
romances, and thus produced what Mr. 
Furnivall somewhat slightingly calls his 
“pleasant jumble,” the Morte d Arthur, in 
1470. His share in the work must not be 
overlooked. There is no real evidence of 
any French compilation followed by Malory, 
who must be assumed to have selected, com- 
pressed, and arranged, as well as translated. 
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He deserves at any rate the honour which is 
due to patient editing. He often leaves out 
unsatisfactory passages, and sometimes shows 
considerable judgment in his selection of in- 
cidents. In the earlier part of the book he 
follows De Boron ; but he does well to omit 
the unpoetical and unpleasant details with 
which De Boron decorates the story of the 
diabolical origin of Merlin. He shows again 
true artistic sensibility in following Map 
rather than De Boron in the legend of the 
Sangraal, and by dropping the prosaic account 
of the origin of the graal, he leaves it clothed 
in a haze of mystery and spiritual suggestion. 

Of a connected and coherent story there is 
small trace. The volume begins with the 
birth of Arthur, and tells us how he was 
chosen king, how the tributary kings rebelled 
against him, and how he suppressed the 
rebellion. Twelve knights come from the 

Emperor of Rome and demand “ truage”’ for 
the law of Arthur, who fights with King 
Pellinore, obtains by Merlin’s aid his magic 
sword Excalibur from the Lady of the Lake, 
and receives an insolent message from King 
Rience of North Wales, “ who had trimmed 
a mantle with kings’ beards,” and desires to 
complete this singular adornment by the 
addition of Arthur’s. This is the principal 
matter of the First Book. The Second is 
devoted to the weird and pathetic episode of 
the two chivalrous brothers, Sir Balin and 
Sir Balan, connected with the main story by 
the help given to Arthur by these two cham- 
pions in the war against Rience. The Third 
Book opens with the marriage of Arthur to 
Guenever, daughter of King Leodegrance, 
whom Arthur had rescued from the hands of 
Rience, and the establishment, or rather 
restoration, of the Order of the Table Round 
given by Uther Pendragon to Leodegrance, 
and by him to Arthur. It then relates the 
several adventures of three knights, Sir Tor, 
the son of Sir Pellinore, Sir Gawaine, nephew 
of Arthur, and of King Pellinore himself, 
each of whom starts on a “quest” in conse- 
quence of a certain incident which occurred 
during the marriage feast. The Fourth 
Book briefly tells how Merlin “ was assotted 
and doted” on Nimue, one of the damsels 
of the Lake (the Vivien of other forms of 
the story and of the Jdylls of the King), and 
was by her shut under a great stone, from 
which he never afterwards escaped ; and then 
follows the treason of the witch Morgan le 
Fay, to her brother Arthur—whom she hates 
with a hatred which can hardly be explained 
—and the adventures of Sir Marhaus, Sir 

Gawaine, and Sir Uwaine, another nephew of 
Arthur's. The Fifth Book repeats the story 
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of the embassy from Rome, and recounts how 
Arthur fought the Romans, who are inex- 
plicably assisted by the Saracens, including 
the Sowdan of Surrey (i.¢., Syria), and in- 
vaded Italy and “came into Rome and was 
crowned Emperor by the Pope’s hand, with 
all the royalty that could be made,” and at 
the last returned home. The Sixth Book 
relates the history of Sir Gareth, brother of 
Gawaine and nephew to Arthur, familiar to 
all in Lord Tennyson’s version. The Eighth, 
Ninth, and Tenth Books treat chiefly of Sir ~ 
Tristram, although most of the other famous 
knights are brought into connection with 
him, including Sir Palamides, the flower of 
paynim chivalry, Sir Dinadan, the good- 
natured humourist, Sir Lancelot, Sir Lamorak, 
and King Arthur. These three books taken 
together are as long as the whole seven that 
precede or the twelve that follow. The 
Eleventh Book relates the intrigue of Lance- 
lot and Guenever, and the jealousy of the 
Queen on account of Elaine, not the “ lily- 
maid of Astolat,” but King Pelles’ daughter 
and the mother of Sir Galahad, and the mad- 
ness of Sir Lancelot. In the next book the 
adventures of Sir Lancelot are continued ; 
he is healed by the Sangraal, and returns to 
court. The last few chapters are devoted to 
Sir Tristram and Sir Palamides. After this 
there is an obvious gap. Malory omits the 
further adventures of Sir Tristram, and in 
the Thirteenth Book begins the “noble tale 
of the Sangraal” by relating the earlier 
adventures of Sir Galahad, and later on tells 
those of Sir Lancelot, in quest of the holy 
vessel. The Fourteenth is assigned to Sir 
Percivale ; the Fifteenth continues the ex- 
ploits of Sir Lancelot ; the Sixteenth takes 
up those of Sir Gawaine, Sir Ector de Maris, 
and Sir Bors; while the Seventeenth tells 
how Galahad achieved the quest, and was 
crowned king, and died kneeling before the 
Graal, surrounded by the holy angels ; “and 
thus endeth the history of the Sangraal, the 
which is a story chronicled for one of the 
truest and the holiest that is in this world.” 
The Eighteenth Book returns to the unlawful 
love of Sir Lancelot and Queen Guenever, and 
relates the sad history of Elaine le Blaunch, 
the fair maid of Astolat. The story of 
Lancelot and the Queen is continued in 
the next two books, which further tell 
the quarrel between Lancelot and Arthur, 
and the war between them. In the last 
and Twenty-first Book the rebellion of 
Mordred, the great battle near Salisbury, and 
the passing of Arthur are related, and the 
volume closes with the repentance and death 
of Sir Lancelot. 
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In all this there is of course a lack of such 
interest as proceeds from the involution and 
solution of difficulties, the suspended expla- 
nation of incidents, and the convergence of 
separate trains of action. The nearest ap- 
proach to plot interest lies in the element of 
prophecy, chiefly, though not entirely, due 
to Merlin. Many prophetic utterances are 
introduced only in order to be immediately 
fulfilled: but others serve a more artistic 
purpose by raising our expectation of fulfil- 
ment, and by introducing a bond of unity, 
however slight, into the chaos of incident. 
Such are the repeated predictions about the 
Siege Perilous" There shall no man sit but 
one, and if there be’ any so hardy to do it, 
he shall be destroyed,“and he that shall sit 
there shall have no fellow” ; the prediction 
about the dolorous stroke which Sir Balin 
should give ; and that about the great battle 
near Salisbury which Mordred should fight 
against Arthur. Ths accomplishing of the 
sinister oracle in Mordred, the incestuous 
offspring of the king, although containing 
all the features of a classical tragedy such as 
that of Oedipus, is not dwelt on sufficiently 
to compel our interest and stimulate our 
continued expectation. 

There is thus a long succession of incidents 
of an episodical nature, with little other con- 


nection than the fact that they occurred to 
the same set of persons ; not as a rule rising 
out of each other, or proceeding from the 
characters of those who are concerned in 
them, and having no claim to that coherence 
and development which are needed to consti- 


tute the most elementary plot. Herein we 
have a curious contrast to the Homeric 
poems. Whatever may have been the origin 
of these, they have been worked into a 
homogeneous whole. The traditional mate- 
rial is everywhere assimilated, and the 
adequacy, consistency, and economy of the 
story are remarkable in a very high. degree. 
Malory, translating and piecing together his 
originals, has taken no pains to evolve a 
well-defined plot for his epic. He leaves it 
a beautiful wilderness in which a man may 
wander all day without understanding how 
the several parts lie with regard to each other. 

The Morte d’Arthur is in fact a very 
typical product of the art of the Middle 
Ages, which always tends to subordinate 
form to matter, rejoicing in rich multiplicity 
of detail, in beautiful luxuriance of colour, 
and in unspeakable wealth of ornament. 
This naive indulgence of feeling and 
constant play of fancy are characteristic of 
medieval architecture, painting, dress, con- 
duct, and ritual. We are still perhaps 


inclined to forget that in art there is some- 
thing worth attaining besides form, and that 
form may sometimes be legitimately sacrificed 
to it. In spite of the work of the romantic 
school, we are still prone to apply concep- 
tions derived from a study of Greek art to 
the criticism of art wholly different in 
spirit, method, and aim.  Intelligibility, 
symmetry, and logical consistency are in- 
stinctively sought for, and if they are 
wanting the picture or the poem is con- 
temptuously dismissed. Some of the best 
medieval work sets such attempts at 
defiance. Like nature, its infinite variety 
cannot be summed up in a few formulas. 
Its unity is often lyrical rather than logical. 
A common emotional tone, like a pedal bass 
in old music, harmonizes the diverse incidents 
and characters. In any case it loses much 
more than classical art when we abstract 
and summarise, and fix our attention on the 
whole by withdrawing it from the parts, 
because the work exists for the sake of the 
parts, and not the parts for the sake of the 
whole. 

The constant use of the episode as an 
esthetic form is an example of this. In 
the most characteristic Greek work digression 
is sternly repressed ; everything is strictly 
subordinated to the central idea. Medizval 
art is as spontaneous and unrestrained as 
nature herself. It is essentially excursive 
and episodical. The episedes find their justi- 
fication not only in their individual interest, 
but in the impression of splendid profusion 
which they produce, and in the increased 
volume of the prevailing emotional tone. 
In the art of music we have a certain 
parallel ; for here too the whole is subordi- 
nated, and the chief effect is due to the 
beauty of the parts rather than the co- 
herence of the entire work. The melodic 
phrase is the unit, and the process of 
construction is essentially synthetical. This 
is especially true of modern music, with its 
frequent changes of key and its subtleties of 
rhythm. The episode is constantly employed. 
Schumann’s Novelletten bear a considerable 
analogy to the romances and buildings of the 
Middle 

We ought not so much to say that the 
Morte d' Arthur contains episodes as that it 
consists of them. They are jewels setin a 
framework whose real raison d'étre is to hold 
them. The story of Arthur, which is the 
central motif of Tennyson, appears here only 
as the “enveloping action” which binds to- 
gether the various 

It cannot be denied that the interest of 
the book suffers from the great similarity of 
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incident. Battles and single combats of the 
most bloodthirsty description, the latter often 
waged for hours, until “all the ground there 
as they fought was all bespeckled with 
blood,” recur with a regularity less stimu- 
lating to the modern reader than to the con- 
temporaries of the author. Through four 
mortal chapters we are pitilessly told the 
details of the great battle fought between 
Arthur and the eleven kings, which, like all 
the other battles that succeed it, is mainly a 
series of contests between individual cham- 
pions. When nearly all the heroes are, 
even for the most attentive reader, mere 
names, it will be readily conceived that there 


is a strong temptation toskip. But it would 
be a pity to miss such a vigorous bit of 
description as this from the combat between 
Beaumains (Sir Gareth) and the Knight of 
the Red Lawns :— 

“And thus they fought till it was past 
noon, and never would stint till at last they 
lacked wind both, and then they stood wag- 
ging and scattering, panting, blowing and 
bleeding, that all that beheld them for the 
most part wept for pity. So when they had 
rested them a while, they went to battle 
again, tracing, racing and foaming as two 
boars. And atsome time they took their run 
as it had been two rams, and hurtled together 
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that some time they fell grovelling to the 
earth: and at some time they were so amazed 
[stunned], that either took other’s sword 
instead of his own. Thus they endured till 
evensong time, that there was none that 
beheld them might know whether was like 
to win the battle ; and their armour was so 
far hewn that men might see their naked 
And the red knight was a wily 
knight of war, and his wily fighting taught 
Sir Beaumains to be wise; but he abought 
it full sore ere he did espy his fighting.” 
And so on, with a particularity worthy of 
Bell's Life in the palmy days of the prize- 
ring. 

The similarity of incident is not confined 
to the encounters of the knights. There is 
a considerable resemblance in the odd 
“quests” which they undertake, in the 
extraordinary “customs” which they abolish, 
and the amours in which they engage. Both 
Arthur and Galahad take a sword from a 
marble stone in which it is fixed, and from 
which other knights are unable to remove 
it; while Balin alone succeeds in drawing 
from its scabbard the fateful sword borne 
by the damsel of the lady Lile of Avelion. 
Both Lancelot and Tristram go mad for love 
of their ladies. Both Bors and Percivale are 
tempted by a devil in woman’s likeness. 
Two kings lie wounded, unable to recover 
health save at the hands of Galahad. 

Perhaps one seldom realizes how much of 
the pleasure derived from a story is due not 
to its dynamical aspect, the actual progress 
of the action, but to its statical aspect, the 
situations. They afford resting-places for 
the attention, the details are filled in by 
the imagination, and they dwell long and 
pleasantly in the memory, so that we return 
to them with satisfaction when even the 
main outline of the tale has faded away. 
One or two clearly seen figures will often 
stand with their appropriate background as 
the sum and essence of a whole romance. 
The story may indeed never have been known 
to us, but the situation suggests a dim set of 
possibilities, a hypothetical history, on the 
threshold of which we linger lovingly. Such 
a quintessence of legend is to be found in 
Shakespeare’s scrap of ballad— 


“ Childe Roland to the dark tower came.”: 


What lover of poetry can feel grateful to 
Mr. Browning for expanding this exquisite 
hint of romance into an insoluble conundrum 
of nearly three hundred lines? 

This element of artistic effect is constantly 
present in the Morte d’ Arthur, which is full 


of beautiful and strange pictures. There is 
the wonderful sight that Percivale had of 
King Evelake, or Mordrains, once Lord of 
Sarras, who, seeking too curiously to behold 
the Graal, had, like Uzzah, been punished 
for his presumptuous want of reverence. 
On the morn Percivale heard mass, and on 
the right side of the altar “he saw a pew 
closed with iron, and behind the altar he saw 
a rich bed and fair, as of cloth of silk and 
gold. Then Sir Percivale espied that therein 
was a man or a woman, for the visage was 
covered. And when it came to the sacring, 
he that lay within that parclose dressed him 
up and uncovered his head, and then him 
beseemed a passing old man, and he had a 
crown of gold upon his head, and his shoulders 
were naked and uncovered unto his middle. 
And then Sir Percivale espied his body was 
full of great wounds, both on the shoulders, 
arms and visage. And ever he held up his 
hands unto our Lord’s body and cried, ‘ Fair 
sweet Father Jesu Christ forget not me,’ and 
so he laid down, but always he was in his 
prayers and orisons ; and him seemed to be 
of the age of three hundred winters. And 
when the mass was done the priest took our 
Lord’s body and bare it to the sick king. 
And when he had used it he did off his 
crown and commanded the crown to be set 
on the altar.” To Sir Percivale asking who 
this might be, one of the brethren of the 
monastery tells how Evelake, the convert of 
Joseph of Arimathea, was “always busy to 
be there as the Sangraal was, and on a time 
he nighed it so nigh that our Lord was 
displeased with him, but even he followed 
it more and more till God struck him 
blind,” and now he awaits the time when 
his descendant, Galahad, shall achieve the 
sacred quest. 

Everywhere in the Morte d’ Arthur we 
walk through a land full of forms as ill- 
defined and strangely impressive as those 
which to children’s eyes hide in the intri- 
cacies of ancient tapestry. Many of the 
characters are little more than romantic 
names, in themselves suggestive of mystery. 
What may not we expect from champions 
called Sir Frol of the Out Isles, Sir Graciens 
le Castlein, Sir Tor le Fise Aries, or Sir 
Carados of the Dolorous Tower? Others 
have a sense of irrationality and inexplicable- 
ness attaching to them—something which 
by defying our power of explanation, sets us 
guessing and wondering. Why should Sir 
Palamides, the chivalrous and gentle paynim, 
ever pursue Glatisant, the questing beast ? 
How are we to account for the merciless 
cruelty of Sir Bruce sans pitie, or of Sir 

















Garlon, the knight who rides invisible? The 
arbitrary “customs” which are kept up in 
various castles, and which are so often done 
away by the courage of the knights of the 
Round Table, add to the sense of bewilder- 
ment, for their irrationality is so obvious 
and so gratuitous. As in all early poetry 
and romance, persons appear suddenly with- 
out description or explanation, for the primi- 
tive story-teller assumes that his characters 
are known to his audience, and need no 
formal introduction. A fresh knight is 
present, and we know him though we have 
never seen him before ; then he disappears, 
leaving no trace behind. Folk seem to change 
before our eyes like the images of a dream. 
The old man in a bed richly dight is now 
Joseph of Arimathea, and now King Evelake, 
and now King Pelles. Sir Kay receives 
knighthood the year before Arthur becomes 
king, and yet has been one of Uther’s most 
trusted knights. 

This sense of mystery is not necessarily 
connected with the supernatural and impos- 
sible. Jack the Giant Killer contains elements 
quite as impossible as the Morte d' Arthur ; 
but no sense of mystery attaches to it. 
These strange incidents set you marvelling, 
as though you stood before some half-under- 
stood hieroglyph. The adventure of the 
Chapel Perilous just referred to is an example 
of this as well as of other characteristic quali- 
ties of the book. Here is another from the 
story of Balin and Balan, which the Laureate 
has lately told as an additional Jdyll, and for 
once marred in the telling :— 

“Then King Pellam caught in his hand a 
grim weapon, and smote eagerly at Balin ; 
but Balin put the sword betwixt his head 
- and the stroke, and therewith his sword 
burst in sunder. And when Balin was 
weaponless he ran into a chamber for to 
seek some weapon, and so from chamber to 
chamber, and no weapon he could find, and 
alway King Pellam after him. And at the 
last he entered into a chamber that was 
marvellously well dight and richly, and a 
bed arrayed with cloth of gold, the richest 
that might be thought, and one lying there- 
in, and thereby stood a table of clean gold, 
with four pillars of silver that bear up the 
table, and upon the table stood a marvellous 
spear, strangely wrought. And when Balin 
saw that spear he got it in his hand and 
turned him to King Pellam, and smote him 
passingly sore with that spear, that King 
Pellam fell down in a swoon, and therewith 
the castle roof and walls brake, and fell to 
the earth, and Balin fell down so that he 
might not stir hand nor foot. And so the 
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most part of the castle that was fallen down 
through that dolorous stroke lay upon Pellam 
and Balin three days. ...... Thus King 
Pellam lay so many years sore wounded, and 
might never be whole, till Galahad the haut 
prince, healed him in the quest of the san- 
graal ; for in that place was part of the blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that Joseph of 
Arimathea brought into this land and there 
himself lay in that rich bed. And that was 
the same spear that Longius smote our Lord 
to the heart ; and King Pellam was nigh of 
Joseph’s kin.” 

The vision of the strange and beautiful 
chamber situated at the end of the long 
series of untenanted rooms, with its wonder- 
ful contents, the unburied body of the expect- 
ant saint, and the lance which consummated 
the passion of the Incarnate God, capable of 
inflicting a wound such that it could only be 
healed by the sacred blood itself, is full of 
weird and fascinating mystery. Then there 
is the marvel of the siege perilous, the seat 
at the Round Table which was reserved for 
the best knight of all, and Merlin’s prophecy 
connected with it. On the Feast of Pente- 
cost, the day on which Galahad was knighted, 
after mass, they found on it “letters newly 
written of gold, that said: Four hundred 
winters and fifty-four accomplished after the 
passion of our Lord Jesu Christ ought this 
siege to be fulfilled... .. Then made they 
to ordain a cloth of silk for to cover these 
letters in the siege perilous.”” When Galahad 
was brought in they lifted up the cloth and 
found there letters which said thus: This is 
the siege of Galahad the haut prince. “ Sir, 
said the old knight, wit ye well that place is 

ours. And then he set him down surely 
[sat safely], in that siege.” 

Allied with this and running through the 
book there is a hint of spiritual allegory which 
becomes increasingly important in the latter 
part of it. There seems to be no set allegori- 
cal purpose, “shadowing Sense at war with 
Soul”: the deeper meaning is temporary 
and evanescent, and nowhere obscures the 
artistic beauty of the story. But here and 
there underneath the fanciful words and 
deeds, we trace a spiritual suggestion. The 
last eight or nine books are much more 
earnest and more charged with this curious 
meaning than the earlier. The story of the 
Sangraal is full of suppressed eucharistic 
teaching. As in those romantic Madonnas of 
the early German painters, the poetical and the 
devotional are so interfused that we eannot 
separate them. The books which follow the 
quest of the Graal and tell the treason of Sir 
Lancelot and his war with Arthur, and the 














Guided 
by prophecy and sign and speech 
from heaven, instructed by visions, 
and fed by the Lord’s body, the 


accusation in no way applies. 


champions live in a spiritual atmo- 
sphere, full of types and symbols. 
Sometimes the teaching of the alle- 
gory is explained, where Malory has 
the authority of Map to make clear 
la sinefianche of the story. Often it 
is left for us to guess at dimly. 

Of all the romances in the Arthurian 
cycle, the quest of the sangraal is the 
most remarkable. The holy vessel in 
which was celebrated the last pass- 
over, and in which Joseph of Arima- 





thea received part of the blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, was probably re- 
garded by Malory as a sort of ciborium, 











or pyx, though in some legends it is 
spoken of as a dish of emerald. In 
his Joseph @ Arimathie, De Boron says 





that the Graal was the vessel in which 
Christ washed His disciples’ feet ; it 
was taken by a few after His arrest, 





and given to Pilate, who washed his 
hands in it; and thereafter Joseph 
received in it drops of our Lord’s 
sacred blood. After the Resurrection, 
Jesus appeared toJoseph and intrusted 
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to him the holy vessel,- which was 








handed by him to his son the Bishop 
Josephus, and by Josephus to Mor- 
drain or Evelake. According to a 
later form of the story the Graal was 
brought to Leogris or Britain, by St. 
Joseph, and after a time disappeared. 

















The derivation of the variously-spelt 
word Sangraal has been much dis- 
puted. The suggestion, “Sang-real,” ° 
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though ingenious may be at once dis- 
missed. The French word, gréel, ac- 
cording to another view, comes from 
gradale, influenced by being wrongly 
connected by De Boron with gré from 
gratus. The “gradale” is an anthem 
formerly sung on the steps (in gradi- 











SIR GALAHAD THE HAUT PRINCE, 
From a Drawing by Henry Ry anv. 


death of the king, are all full of a fine and 
permanent sense of the unseen realities 
which underlie our visible life. The sensuous 
and half-Pagan ethics of the earlier part of 
the romance, give way to a deeper and more 
ascetic morality ; Christian ideas and tradi- 
tions are everywhere present, and there is a 
constant use of the images and even the 
language of Holy Scripture. To this part 


of the work at. any rate Ascham’s railing 


bus), leading to the ambo or pulpit, 
from which the gospel used to be read 
at mass ; and the name is also applied to 
a book containing these anthems. But why 
Robert de Boron should apply the name 
“‘oréel”’ to the sacred vessel (escuella), on this 
view remains unsolved. Some authorities 
connect the word with the Armorican grazal, 
meaning a cup; which may be a corruption 
of the Latin cratella,acup. The origin of the 
story is equally open to doubt. It has been 
thought that De Boron, who wrote the first 
romance of the Graal (about 1170), got the 














legend from the east ; but the legend 
is fully recorded by William of 
Malmesbury in his book on the an- 
tiquities of Glastonbury, which was 
written about 1130, and M. Paulin 
Paris, who is still an important author- 
ity on the romances of the Round 
Table, thinks that the story was the 
invention of some Welsh monk in the 
eighth century, anxious to claim for 
the British church an independent 
derivation of its Christianity direct 
from Palestine, and not through Rome ; 
that this idea was embodied in a book 
called Liber Gradalis or De Gradali, 
which was “kept in abeyance by the 
British clergy for more than 300 years, 
from a fear lest it should bring them 
into collision with the hierarchy and 
make their orthodoxy suspected ; that 
it came to be known and read in the 
second half of the twelfth century,” 
and that from this book, directly or 
indirectly, De Boron obtained his 
materials, Whatever may have been 
the origin of this wonderful story, it 
became in the hands of Walter Map, 
the somewhat Rabelaisian archdeacon 
of Oxford, a spiritual romance of ex- 
quisite beauty. At the end of his 
Quest of the Sangraal, he informs us 
that the adventure of the Graal as 
told by Sir Bors, one of the three 
who achieved it, was put in writing 
by clerks and kept in the Abbey of 
Salisbury (where Map had once been 
a canon), of which he “ traist a faire 
son livre del saint graal pour l'amour 
del roi henri son seigneur, qui fist [es- 
toire translater de latin en franchois.” 
Malory did little else than turn Map’s 
book into his own quaint and vigorous 
English. 

Lord Tennyson seems to regard the 
quest of the Graal asa misfortune, the 
breaking away of the knights from 
ordered usefulness to follow visions 
anddreams. Notwithstanding the lofty 
dignity of his noble poem, a suggestion 
of what one may call, without intention of 
offence, the Broad Church tone of mind is 
perceptible in it ; a hint of a superiority con- 
sciously tolerant in the presence of fanatical 
and superstitious enthusiasm. In Malory’s 
work the quest of the Graal is the culmina- 
tion of all. In the earlier part of the book 


prophecies and tokens point to it; what 
comes after it is distinctly the winding up of 
a history, the chief incident of which has 


been told. 


For him, as well as for many of 
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NACIEN THE HERMIT. 
From a Drawing by Henry Ry anv. 


his readers, it is “a story chronicled for one 
of the truest and the holiest that is in this 
world.” It sets before men, as Dr. Furni- 
vall puts it, “ the life blood of God, and the 
light of His presence as the highest prizes 
for earthly endeavour,” and shows “that not 
by arms of human strength, or worldly make, 
can these glorious gifts be won, but by 
entire chastity and purity of body, soul, and 
flesh.” 
Galahad, 


son 


of Lancelot, by Elaine, 
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daughter of King Pelles, Pelleas, or Pellam 
(for Malory uses all three forms), is brought 
upinanunnery. He is “seemly and demure 
as a dove, with all manner of good features.” 
On the feast of Pentecost, in the year 487, 
he is knighted by his father, who however 
does not know him ; and he wears red armour, 
the colour assigned by the Church to the 
festival of the Holy Ghost, Who appeared in 
tongues of flame upon the heads of His 
apostles. Many wonders marked out the 
knight who should achieve the quest. He 
sits unharmed in the Siege Perilous, and he 
takes the sword from the marble stone hoving 
upon the water. On that Whitsunday the 
Graal covered with white samite entered the 
hall invisible, and every knight had such 
meats and drinks as he loved best in the 
world—a clear reference to the antiphon 
which describes the Blessed Sacrament as 
“containing in itself all manner of sweet- 
ness.” Then the knights of the Round Table 
beginning with Gawaine, brilliant but worldly 
and vicious, vow to seek the Graal for a 
twelvemonth and a day. Out of all who 
attempt the quest, three only achieve it— 
Sir Galahad, Sir Bors, and Sir Percivale ; and 
these three in different degrees. Sir Lancelot 
comes near success, but at the very door of 
the chamber where is the sacred vessel, a 
voice bids him desist. Only the pure in heart 
shall see God. Of the three who succeed, 
each meets with probation according to his 
need. Bors, who had sinned against purity, 
but repented, meets with the severest trials ; 
Galahad in his “utter purity” has only to 
go forth and conquer this Lord’s enemies. 
At last the three chosen knights of God 
meet in the castle of Carbonek. 

King Pelles, the maimed king, smitten 
through both his thighs by the mysterious 
spear when he attempted the adventure of 
the sword with the strange girdles, is brought 
into the hall on a “bed of tree” by four 
gentlewomen, and there set down. “Then 
he lift up his head and said, ‘ Galahad, knight, 
ye be welcome, for much have I desired your 
coming, for in such pain and in such anguish 
have I been long.’” After this to Galahad 
and his fellows there came “a man and four 
angels from heaven, clothed in the likeness 
of a bishop, and had a cross in his hand, 
and these four angels bare him up in a chair 
and set him down before the table of silver 
whereupon the Sangraal was, and it seemed 
he had in the midst of his forehead letters 
that said, ‘See ye here Joseph the first bishop 
of Christendom, the same which our Lord 


succoured in the city of Sarras, in the 
spiritual place.’ Then the knights marvelled 
for that bishop was dead more than three 
hundred years before. . . . With that they 
heard the chamber door open, and there they 
saw angels, and two bare candles of wax, 
and the third a towel, and the fourth a 
spear which bled marvellously.” The bishop 
seemed about to consecrate the Host, but 
“at the lifting up there came a figure in 
likeness of a child, and smote himself into 
the bread. . . . Then looked they and saw 
a man come out of the holy vessel that 
had all the signs of the passion of Jesus 
Christ bleeding all openly, and said, ‘My 
knights, and my servants, and my true 
children, which be come out of deadly [morta] ] 
life into spiritual life, I will now no longer 
hide me from you, but ye shall see now a part 
of my secrets and of my hid things: now 
hold and receive the high meat which ye have 
so much desired.’ Then took he himself the 
holy vessel, and came to Galahad, and he 
kneeled down and there he received his 
Saviour, and after him so received all his fel- 
lows ; and they thought it so sweet that it 
was marvellous to tell.” In obedience to 
the commands of Christ, after Galahad had 
healed his grandsire, King Pelles, with blood 
from the lance, the three companions leave 
the realm of Logris (England), and reach the 
city of Sarras, voyaging in a ship in which 
they found the Sangraal. Now the king of 
the city was a paynim and a tyrant, and took 
them and put them in prison in a deep hole, 
where they were comforted by the Sangraal. 
At the end of a year the king died, and 
Galahad was chosen king by the whole city. 
He bore his crown a twelvemonth, when once 
again he and his fellows saw the Graal, and 
a man kneeling on his knees in likeness of 
a bishop, that had about him a great fellow- 
ship of angels. This was Joseph of Arima- 
thea. “Anon he called Galahad, and said to 
him, ‘ Come forth, thou servant of Jesu Christ, 
and thou shalt see that thou hast much de- 
sired to see.’ And then he began to tremble 
right hard, when the deadly flesh began to 
behold the spiritual things.” Galahad re- 
ceived the Lord’s Body, and kissed Percivale 
and Bors. “ And therewith he kneeled down 
before the table and made his prayers, and 
then suddenly his soul departed to Jesu Christ, 
and a great multitude of angels bare his 
soul up to heaven that the two fellows might 
well behold it.” Then a hand took up the 
Graal toheaven. Since when was never man 


so hardy as to say he had seen the Sangraal. 


(To be continued.) 























Wiehe) HAT sport have you had? 
n ii is a question of much 
interest at this moment, 
to many bipeds; as 
though the feathered and 
unfeathered varieties, no 
doubt, regard it from two 
distinct, and even, it 
would not be too much to say, opposite 
points of view. To one of these modes of 
looking at it I shall not attempt to do 
justice. It would need an Aristophanes 
to attempt the task ; and an Aristophanes 
too who lived after the invention of fire-arms : 
for whatever poets and romancers may say 
about man’s skill with projectile weapons, I 
will never believe that until time gave birth 
tothe fowling piece he everdid much execution 
among the birds. It was all very well for Sir 
Walter Scott to adopt and perhaps also adapt 
all the popular legends about Robin Hood’s 
skill of archery, and to make his Locksley in 
Ivanhoe perform all sorts of extraordinary 
feats with the bow. Of course it is no harder 
for a novelist to let his archer split a willow- 
wand at four score yards, or whatever the 
distance was, than to represent him as taking 
a long and careful aim, drawing the bow till 
the “nock” of the bowstring touched his 
ear, and then speeding “a cloth-yard shaft” 
unerringly into the heart of a neighbouring 
haystack. How easy this romantic long-bow 
drawing is may be seen from the fact that 
the late Mr. Pierce Egan, a romancer whom 
his warmest admirers would not rank in 
point of imaginative power with the Wizard of 
the North, has distinctly “seen” Sir Walter, 
and “ gone one better.” Mr. Egan, if I recol- 
lect rightly, makes his Robin Hood take three 
arrows, shoot the first into the air, transfix 
some distant object (not a haystack) with 
the second, and split that second with the 
third before the first had reached the ground / 
A toxophilite friend to whom as toan expert 
I referred the question whether such a 
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performance was ,possible has sent me the 
following reply : 


“ Nay, never doubt it! History’s quill 
onfirms the legend of the age, 
And vouches that transcendent skill 
On many a glory-gilded page. 


“ The greenwood to the battle-field 

Handed the great tradition on : 
Our bowmen quartered on their shield 
The arms of Hood and Little John. 


“ Those sturdy carles whose arrows sang 
To such a tune in Frenchmen’s ears, 
From that bold breed of outlaws sprang 
To win us Cressy and Poitiers. 


“ Nor thou, my England, left forlorn 
With splintering blades and bursting guns, 
View with too ready smile of scorn 
These weapons of thy earlier sons. 


“ Their arrow ‘ jammed’ not on the string, 
Nor in its flight its feathers shed ; 
No villainous contractor ‘ring’ 
Barbed with untempered steel its head. 


“ Their bow of tough well-seasoned yew 

Observed the same old honest wont, 
And bending—as our bayonets do— 
Recovered—as our bayonets don’t. 


“ Yes! ‘twas with weapons rude, but good, 
Thou mounted’st to thy world-command, 
England ! ere Wealth made thick thy blood, 
And Fraud unthewed thy mighty hand. 


“ And well ’twill be if jobber’s craft 
And clerkly sloth and trader’s greed 
Leave not worse arms than bow and shaft 
To stead us in our hour of need.” 


I thanked my friend of course for this piece 
of verse, but I had to point out to him, as the 
Scotch mathematician did to the gentleman 
who lent him Paradise Lost, that it “ proved 
nothing.” Nobody ever doubted, I said, that 
the English were always good archers, and it 
was probable enough that their early skill in 
the greenwood had something to do with their 
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later prowess in the battlefield. But I 
reminded my friend that I had asked his 
opinion on a specific point, namely whether 
R. Hood did or did not split a willow-wand 
with an arrow at say four score yards, 
and I pressed him for a definite answer. 
And here it is: 


“ Arrows that split a willow-wand 
At four score yards! A magic sheaf! 
Yet deem I not the feat beyond 
A modern marksman’s grave belief. 


“For we might surely answer for 
(At least if proverbs aught avail) 
One gallant and confiding corps 
Who would not lightly doubt the tale ; 


*« And Robin Hood might fire the heart 
Of many a soldier of the Queen’s, 

Would but his friendly shade impart 
His secret to the Royal Marines.” 


But neither did this, I confess, appear to me 
quite a satisfactory vindication of the truth 
of the Robin Hood legend. Ihave no doubt 
that our archers made excellent practice at 
Cressy and elsewhere ; but after all a French- 
man is a pretty good mark; and it will be 
observed as a curious and suspicious fact that 
except when they are splitting willow wands, 
or “notching each other’s shafts’”—in other 
words, except when they are shooting at 
inanimate objects—their quarries are always 
of anencouraging size. What, I would ask, 
is the quadruped upon which these marvel- 
lous bowmen most commonly display their 
prowess? Why, a “fat buck,” the fatter, 
and therefore the more easily hit, the better ; 
too fat no doubt to puzzle the hunter by any 
remarkable speed of movement, perhaps too 
fat to move at all, and consequently “shot 
sitting.’ What again would appear to be the 
ancient archer’s favourite bird? Why, the 
Eagle,the largest the most “roomy ” of all birds, 
and I suppose the slowest and most deliberate 
of flight. Surely if there were anything in 
the stories of Robin Hood’s extraordinary 
prowess with the bow and arrow he would 
have occasionally illustrated it on the rabbit 
or hare ; while the eegle slayers of legend 
would now and then have turned their 
attention to birds whose swiftness orsmallness 
makes them worthier quarries—the darting 
swallow, for instance, or the insignificant 
tom-tit. 

But to return promptly to the part- 
ridges—for I feel that I am in unusual 
danger of being betrayed into a digres- 
sion—and to resume the thread of my 
remarks (for the support of which I can 
confidently appeal to chronologists) on Aris- 


tophanes having lived before the invention 
of firearms, I would just add that the 
momentous consequences with which the 
invention was fraught for the race of birds 
and other wild creatures appear to me to 
have never been sufficiently considered. 
Man, in his egotism, has been so much 
absorbed in measuring its effect upon war and 
politics, that he has never troubled himself 
to reflect upon the way in which it revolu- 
tionized ,his relations with the lower animals. 
The fowler with his nets could never have been 
very formidable, one would have thought, to 
any intelligent bird, even when he did not vainly 
spread his nets in its sight. Even the par- 
tridge, whose natural intelligence is not to be 
rated high, should have been able to escape 
such enemies as those whose wiles of net and 
birdlime I find thus described by an authority 
not yet a century old. “The partridge,” 
says this delightful instructor, “is so valu- 
able at table that a great many ways of 
taking it have been invented by sportsmen, all 
of which succeed from the natural folly and 
timidity of the animal.” He then goes on 
to describe netting and liming, and adds that 
“there is yet a pleasanter way of taking them 
than this, that is by driving them” —a sport of 
which he proceeds to give the following most 
mysterious description: “ An engine is to be 
made of canvas stuffed with straw to repre- 
sent a horse ; this horse and nets are to be 
taken to the haunts of the partridges, and 
the nets being placed slanting or sloping in 
the lower part of the field, the sportsman is 
to take the wind on his back and get above 
them, driving them downwards ; his face is to 
be covered with something green or blue, and 
placing the horse before him he is to go 
towards them slowly and gently; and by 
this means they will be raised on their legs 
but not on their wings, and will run before 
the horse into the nets. If in the way they 
gointo a wrong path the horse is to be moved 
to meet them, and they will be thus driven 
back again and driven any way the sportsman 
pleases.” The noble sportsman! Perhaps 
the same noble sportsman who would cheer- 
fully adopt this primitive method of curing 
his setter of the bad habit of worrying sheep. 
If it be difficult to correct the vice in him, 
says an old authority, “couple him with a 
ram and then whip the dog as long as you 
can follow him. Hiscries will at first alarm 
the ram: he will run with all his speed 
and drag the dog along with him; but he 
will at length take courage, turn upon the 
dog and butt him severely with his horns. 
When you think the dog is sufficiently 
chastised, untie him: he will never run at a 
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sheep again.” But will he ever do anything 
again — except perhaps in those happier 
hunting grounds where the do not couple dogs 
with rams, and where he will anxiously await 
the coming of his master in order that he may 
ask—instead of merely granting—forgiveness. 
But the various breeds of these really “noble” 
sportsmen, are I suppose, diminishing every 
year. Wheat stubbles are going out, with the 
decline of British agriculture ; and out of the 
root-crops the birds can be “ kicked up.” The 
face of the country is changing—has changed ; 
the old chances and vicissitudes of the sport 
have ceased to exist; the ways of the birds 
have altered with their altered conditions and 
environment ; the gunner himself—shall we 
not confess it ? is no longer the same. Hurry, 
luxury, and competition, those three curses of 
modern life, have invaded the sport as they 
have invaded everything else. The footman 
with the luncheon tray ; the languid masher 
anxious to “ get through ” ; the u squire 
with his thoughts fixed on the size of the bag 
in the next day’s newspaper paragraph ; the 
crack shot who wants to beat the other crack 
shot, and is thinking only of his own “ record” 
—these together have combined to turn a once 
respectable and, so far as it tried wind and 
limb and field-craft, in some sense a manly 
sport, into a rather unwholesome and inferior 
sort of game—a little above pigeon shooting 
perhaps, but in no material respect higher 
than the butchery of the battwe. Lamentation 
however on this subject is idle, in this age of 
transition. No doubt it is all for the best 
under the best of all popular political economies 
that not only the sporting dog but the par- 
tridge itself should die out as British agricul- 
ture gradually sinks into the cultivation of 
the raw material of strawberry jam. 


In spite of the growth of Pessimism, life 
still seems to retain a certain popularity 
among the human race; and so long as it 
does, the statistics of comparative longevity 
in the various occupations will always interest 
man. Any very old person, male or female, 
possesses a singular attraction for those who 
describe themselves loosely as contemporaries 
of the venerable being, and his or her death 
at a great age is always in a mild way a sort 
of event. Of course with our incurable 
hypocrisy we give a false account of the 
interest it excites. We speak of the deceased 
as a “ link with the past,” and try to persuade 


_ ourselves that our feeling towards him is 


disinterestedly antiquarian. We exhort each 
other to “only think” that Old Mr. Tithonus 
Parr was born in the year of the Execution 
of Louis XVI, or to “fancy” that Miss 


Priscilla Beldham “ came out” at the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball on the evening before 
Waterloo; and we fancy that our “ fancying” 
and “only thinking” are simply emotions 
of wonder and respect for people who have 
seen and who must remember somuch. We 
know however as a matter of fact that, as a 
rule, these venerable persons remember very 
little, and that of the many things which 
they have seen those which have impressed 
them most are too often, unfortunately, the 
least interesting to the world at large: but 
we ourselves remain just as interested in these 
uninstructive nonagenarians as ever. There 
is no honest denyjng that we feel a sneaking 
admiration for them, quite apart from any 
personal attractions of their own, for having 
made so long an innings ; and we study their 
habits as an amateur might study the style 
and discuss the “forward play” andthe “back 
play” of Mr. W. G. Grace. What did they 
eat and drink? Were they early or late 
risers} What were their habits in the matter 
of exercise? Did they live in town or 
country? Did they work with their hands 
or their heads? in the field or in the study? 
and for how many hours, usually, at a 
stretch ? Were they smokers or non-smokers ? 
and if the former, how many cigars a day? 
Or was it pipes? or cigarettes? And, if the 
latter, how many hundred a week? Such 
questions might be multiplied indefinitely, 
and men put them to each other with an 
inexhaustible curiosity. Not that the answers, 
if and when they are obtained, ever affect 
the habits of the interrogator in the slightest 
degree. He is content to recognize the 
wisdom and healthfulness of those habits to 
which the departed Nestor and himself were 
addicted in common, and resolves to adhere to 
them with more fidelity than ever. The others 
interest him only as showing the absurd 
superstitions which may be cherished even by 
men sensible enough to live to ninety-five, 
on the subject of hygiene. Even the avoca- 
tions of the long-lived have an interest for 
those whom they leave behind them, though 
it is usually impossible for the latter to turn 
their information on the subject to any prac- 
tical account. Judges of the Superior Courts 
for instance, and perhaps County Court 
Judges, though there is a lack of statistical 
data on this point, make it a practice to live 
many years ; and the old fashioned Head of a 
House at Oxford or Cambridge will linger to 
the age of one of those dear old solid, torpid, 
respectable basin-carp whom he so much ro- 
sembles. But of coursea cultivator of longevity 
cannot determine to be a *“ judge of the land” 
or the Head of a House as a child elects 
F 
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in the nursery to be an Admiral or a Bishop. 
Still it is perhaps going too far to say, as I 
did just now, that these statistics of judicial 
or academical longevity can be turned to no 
practical account. They suggest to us the 
wisdom of acquiring an income at once sub- 
stantial and fixed. Some people, too, have 
founded upon them the inference that the 
regular exercise of the intellectual faculties 
is also conducive to long life: but this con- 
clusion is hardly borne out by the fact that 
the old fashioned Head of a House lives even 
longer than the Judge; and in any case it 
would be wiser to regard the fixed and sub- 
stantial income as the more important of the 
two aids to longevity. It must not however 
be so large as to leave the possessor without 
any desire to increase it, for thus either ennut 
supervenes, which is not conducive to long 
life, or else the desire to dissipate the fortune 
becomes irresistible, and this can rarely be 
gratified except at a certain risk to the 
health. Given a good constitution and a 
reasonable amount of bodily and mental 
exercise, complete freedom from care and 
ambition, a conscience void of offence (or 
incapable of remorse), an affectionate wife, 
daughters well-married, sons succeeding in 
their professions, a comfortable and healthy 
house, attached servants, devoted friends, 
and agreeable neighbours—a long life is 
not so difficult to achieve as some people 
would have us believe. My impression is, 
that these conditions granted, a man 
might make a shift to live to eighty or 
ninety, whatever were his calling in 
life. 


The recent lamented death of Herr Zuker- 
tort, the distinguished chess player, has 
suggested—though the connection may have 
escaped an inattentive reader—the foregoing 
remarks. Herr Zukertort died suddenly at 
the age, I believe, of six-and-forty ; and as 
the inquest held upon him revealed the fact 
that there were “signs of decay at the base 
of his brain,’ thereupon it has at once oc- 
curred to the croakers that chess playing 
is fatal to length of days. Weare reminded 
that Paul Morphy, the wonder of the world 
of chess, died young, and that Mr. Buckle 
was cut off before he could finish his magnum 
opus—opus alas! of yearly decreasing mag- 
nitude in the estimation of posterity—be- 
eause (or probably because, and “ probably ” 
is quite good enough for a croaker who un- 
derstands his business) his principal relief 
from the labour of the History of Civiliza- 
tion was found at the chess-board. It would 
be vain to cite cases of accomplished per- 


formers who are busy over their “brilliant 
attacks’ and masterly combinations at an 
advanced age: just as it would be vain 
probably to suggest that Mr. Buckle is 
much more likely to have shortened his life 
by the omnivorous and ill-digested reading 
of a mass of “authorities,” many of thei 
not worth consulting at all. The croaker 
will not listen to any instance to the contrary 
—if he would he would not be acroaker: he 
will mutter something about “excessive con- 
centration on one monotonous pursuit ’”’—(as 
if a chess-player were “in it” in this respect 
with the Speaker of the House of Commons) 
—and maintain that it “cannot be good for 
the brain” that a man should play daily at 
a game which absorbs the whole attention 


for sometimes ten or twelve hours at a. 


stretch, and which results for some who in- 
dulge in it in that peculiarly-distressing form 
of nocturnal horror, the “chess dream.” 
As to the chess dream, however, I appre- 
hend that it is an affliction of the novice, and 


that the seasoned performer no more fights his - 


battles over again after he has gone to bed, 
than a judge rehears in his sleep the cases 
he has been trying at nisi prius. As to the 
labours of the day, I see no reason to think 
that one of the two occupations of the mind 
—when you get used to it—is any worse 
for the brain than the other. No judg- 
ment could be more impartial, I venture to 
think, than mine, since there is no one to 
whom a long bout at chess, resulting as it 
inevitably would in defeat, presents a more 
appalling prospect. Hitherto, fortunately, 
I have been saved from the “ burden of long 
games” by reason of certain peculiarities in 
my play which tend to the abridgment of the 
contest; but my own personal experience 
has taught that within the limits of a com- 
paratively brief battle may be compressed 
as many severe trials of the temper as the 
most ardent votary of self-mortification could 
desire, Quisque suos patimur manes. Players 
of all games have their trials to bear. But 
to compare the worst miss at billiards, the 
wildest stroke at lawn-tennis, the most 
heinous revoke at whist—to compare them, I 
mean, in point of resulting agony—with the 
fatal blunder at chess, is as though with the 
strategical error which loses an army and an 
empire we were to compare an oversight at 
*“oughts and crosses.” Even when the 


blunder is not fatal, or not immediately fatal, 
its pains and penalties are—not momentary, . 
like those of billiards and tennis ; not shared 
with us by another, as those of whist are by a 
partner whose disgust—especially if he is 
given to complaining without due cause— 
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insensibly lightens, even while he reviles us, 
the load of our anguish—but long-drawn 
out and to be endured in the solitude of 
a Stylites. What Mr. Matthew Arnold 
said so admirably of certain subjects un- 
suited to tragedy appears to me to apply 
with singular and even terrible force to the 
close of a game at chess in which a suicidal 
blunder has been committed. The situation 
revealed is emphatically one of “those in 
which suffering finds no vent in action; 
in which a continuous state of mental dis- 
tress is prolonged, unrelieved by incident, 
hope or resistance ; in which there is every 
thing to be endured and nothing to be 
done.” When such situations occur in actual 
life, says Mr. Arnold, “they are painful, 
not tragic” ; and he is quite right. He adds, 
that “the representation of them in poetry 
is painful also,” and so I have no doubt it 
would be. Most of my recollections of chess 
only recall, I am sorry to say, a variety of 
incidents excluded by their painfulness from 
the domain of puretragedy. True, the game 
is of absorbing interest while it lasts ; but so 
is the removal of a limb by a distinguished 
surgeon, or cross-examination at the hands 
of eminent counsel. There is nothing par- 
ticularly wonderful in such stories as that of 
the Khalif of Bagdad exclaiming “ Let me 
alone. I see checkmate against Kuthar,” 
when they interrupted him at a game of 
chess to tell him that the city was just being 
carried by assault. The Khalif was getting 
the best of Kuthar: but suppose it had been 
the other way. Who does not sympathize 
with the monarch who smashed the chess- 
board over his brother’s head? Was there 
not something very human in the conduct of 
that Countess of Flanders between whom 
and her husband so strong a mutual 
hatred—the offspring of many victories 
and defeats at chess—had grown up that 
“when Count Fernand was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Bovines, she suffered him to 
remain a long time in prison, though she 
could easily have procured his release” ? 
‘* Let him do problems in prison,” she doubt- 
less answered, when maudlin sentimentalists 
urged her to put an end to his captivity. It 
will generally be agreed, I think, that chess 
gives a sterner cast to the character—if that 
is an advantage. But I do not in the least 
believe that it shortens life—at any rate in 
countries where the power of summarily 
executing a successful opponent does not 
exist. 


A propos of intellectual games, if I may 
so describe them, an observation with respect 
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to their relative effect upon or affinities for 
human character will have suggested itself 
to every thoughtful and impartial mind. It 
is that the habitual whist-player is a far 
more agreeable person than the habitual 
chess-player. I state this without fear of 
contradiction—except perhaps from habitual 
chess-players, who, as interested persons, have 
no right to be heard on the matter—and I 
confidently appeal to whist-players all over 
the world to confirm me in my opinion. No 
one ever told anybody else that he was 
“ preparing for himself a sad old age” by 
neglecting chess. The joke would have 
been too extrayagant ; for, if the man who 
could make it were a chess-player and not yet 
old, he would be himself a sad middle-aged 
man—as all chess-players are, until they 
grow absolutely old, which, as I have said, in 
spite of popular superstition, they sometimes 
do. I do not claim for whist-players the 
exclusive possession of virtue, or even allege 
that they have in respect of that quality 
the advantage of chess-players. Talleyrand for 
instance, though he began life, if I remember 
rightly, as aclergyman, was I dare say not so 
estimable a man as the late Mr. Buckle; 
but I do make bold to say that he was a 
more agreeable one. And so with every 
other historical character. It is pleasant to 
come upon fresh proof of this in Mr. Wemyss 
Reid’s Life of Forster. Most of us, I sup- 
pose, have heard of the deceased statesman’s 
passion for whist, and some of us were already 
acquainted with Mr. James Payn’s delightful 
“ Buckshot” story. No chess-player, I will 
wager, could have been capable of such a 
mixture of humour, good-humour, and that 
deeper amiability which is concerned at, 
and hastens to allay, the annoyance of a 
friend. Observe too that it is not necessary 
to be a good whist-player, but only an ardent 
one, in order to become partaker of the 
grace which that game bestows on its votaries. 
Mr. Forster was by all accounts by no means 
a good player, and judging from the fact 
that he played constantly without materially 
improving, it is to be supposed that he was 
incapable of becoming one: yet the genial 
and humanizing influences of the game were 
as plainly traceable in him as if he had been 
numbered among its masters. By some 
persons whist is accused of fostering an 
arrogant and dictatorial temper, and observers 
whose veracity is beyond doubt have, I am 
aware, recorded instances in which whist- 
players at the conclusion of a game or a 
rubber have been overheard complaining of 
their partner’s tactics. I do not doubt their 
testimony, though I am unable to confirm it 
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from persoral knowledge. This however I 
may say, and in all seriousness : namely, that 
it is principally among second rate performers 
that the conceited and captious whist-player 
most abounds. As a rule it will be noticed 
that the better the player the less he has to 
say by way of criticism on his partner's 
game. Being from the nature of the case 
a wise and good man, he sees more than one 
excellent reason for keeping silence. In the 
first place he concludes that if his partner 
desired his criticism he would invite it ; that 
if he does not ask to be instructed it is 
either because he thinks he does not need 
instruction—in which case he will be irritated 
by it, or because he feels that he is in- 
capable of profiting by it—in which case 
it will only bewilder him. And in the next 
place he holds the very firm conviction that 
even a willing and fairly competent pupil is 
not likely to improve as a partner by adopt- 
ing in mid-rubber a new and unfamiliar 
system of play. The whist-master like any 
other artist regards his partner’s game, be 
the same good, bad, or indifferent, as part of 
his material, of the milieu, from which he 
has to produce such effect as it is capable of 
yielding. It would be as irrational to com- 
plain of its shortcomings as it would be for 
the sculptor or the painter to exclaim against 
the natural properties of clay or pigment, or 
for the poet tochafeagainst the literary defects 
of the language in which he writes. If his 


partner is a good player great things may 
be attempted and accomplished ; if he is but 
an indifferent player, too much must not be 
dared ; if a bad player, as much as possible 
must be saved from disaster. When once 
the great man has ascertained to which of 
these three classes his partner belongs he 
shapes his own play accordingly, and his 
attention is too much absorbed in his efforts 
to utilize his partner’s capacities, or to 
neutralize his defects, to leave him much 
time for merely academical criticisms. He 
abstains from them moreover as likely to 
produce a disturbing and distracting effect 
upon himself; and he knows that his com- 
posure should be unperturbed and if possible 
imperturbable. Never shall I forget seeing 
a master of the game set down by his hostess 
to a table as the partner of a young lady whose 
family had represented her as a player of high 


' proficiency, if not distinction, and who when 


her turn came to play looked up in her 
partner’s face with a sweetly confiding smile, 
and murmured, “Let me see. Third hand. 
Third hand highest, isn’t it?” In the light 
of that naif question her true status as a 
whist-player must have flashed with appalling 
distinctness on the master’s mind. Yet not 
a sign of surprise or consternation escaped 


him as he replied politely, “ Yes ; asa general 
rule ;” and as his partner was blessed with 
excellent hands he fought his way through 
the rubber with fair success. 

H. D. Tram. 
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